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The Problem of the Last Eight 
Hundred Yards 


Bria. J. F. C. Futter, British Army 


The Problem 


N this paper I have attempted to 

outline a problem which more par- 
ticularly influences the British Army, 
but which in general concerns all 
armies, because all armies are still pre- 
eminently infantry organizations. In 
brief the problem is this: 

The offensive power of infantry is 
on the wane, because the defensive 
power of infantry is increasing. We 
cannot serap our entire army and re- 
place it by something new and more 
effective. How then are we going to 
modify our army to meet and partially 
overcome this difficulty ? 

Today we are an infantry army 
thinking in terms of mechanization, 
and we are thinking of mechanization 
in terms of infantry, and as we recog- 
nize little or no change in the infantry 
idea our tacties have become muddled 
in the extreme. 

What then is the infantry idea? Is 
ita constant or a mutable factor? His- 
tory will show us that it is the latter, 
and that it is governed by the power 
of cavalry—the complementary arm. 

When no eavalry were used, as 
amongst the Spartans, the infantry 
idea was an exceedingly simple one— 
‘line of men advaneed against a line 


of men, and unless it was long enough 
to overlap the opposing line, the battle 
was decided by pluck and muscular 
endurance. Tactics simply consisted 
in pushing pikes; of command there 
was little or none, and tactical skill 
was replaced by grit. 


When cavalry is combined with in- 
fantry we see a vast change in the in- 
fantry idea. The assault is no longer 
carried out to push the enemy over 
and destroy him, but to hold him in 
a clinch, and so gain time for the 
cavalry to maneuver round his flanks 
and toward his rear. From a smash- 
ing force infantry become a holding 
force, they pin down the opposing in- 
fantry, and the cavalry sticks the 
enemy’s foot troops in the back. 


When infantry and cavalry oppose 
cavalry alone, the battle is frequently 
undecided; when they oppose infantry 
alone it is normally won at small cost; 
but when they oppose their like, under 
the best generals the infantry hold and 
the cavalry hit, and battles are won 
more often by skill than by superiority 
of numbers. Such was the infantry 
idea until the advent of gunpowder. 

At first firearms made little differ- 
ence, because of their crudeness. But 
as they became more perfect they in- 
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creased the power of infantry to resist 
infantry and cavalry, and so reduced 
the power of cavalry to attack infan- 
try. The result was that gradually the 
cavalry idea of developing offensive 
mobility from the infantry holding at- 
tack changed. Cavalry either sought 
cavalry to fight with, or said to the 
infantry, ‘‘If you will give up holding 
and return to the assault, and break 
up the enemy’s infantry, we will come 
forward and annihilate the frag- 
ments.’’ The infantry agreed to this, 
and the fire fight, even as late as the 
Napoleonic wars, opened at only one 
hundred paces distance, a volley or 
two rang out, and a bayonet charge 
followed. The whole idea was to get 
home with the bayonet; the bullet was 
quite a secondary factor. 

Until about 1860 infantry remained 
purely an assaulting arm; cavalry were 
impotent until the assault succeeded. 
And when muzzle-loading rifles re- 
placed smooth-bore muskets the assault 
entered a rapid decline—not that rifle- 
men could not hold an enemy, but be- 
cause it was useless to hold him, for 
cavalry could no longer charge, that 
is, develop offensive mobility from the 
holding attack. During the American 
Civil War seven out of every eight as- 
saults failed, and so completely had 
the bullet defeated the bayonet that 
infantry on the defense, especially 
when intrenched, could nearly always 
beat back a very superior frontal at- 
tack. So powerful had become the de- 
fensive that in the war of 1870-71 not 
one single frontal attack by either 
Prussians or French succeeded. The 
assault was dead. 

During this period in the history of 
tactics the central infantry problem 
was to resuscitate the assault. It was 


——. 


no longer a matter of rushing over a 
one hundred yards of ground and then 
charging with the bayonet, but of 
methodically working forward over 
many hundreds of yards and then hop. 
ing to charge. It was entirely a prob- 
lem of fire-power, depending very 
largely on holding the enemy by artil- 
lery fire, and developing from this op- 
eration infantry mobility. In fact, in 
their own way, infantry were attempt- 
ing what cavalry could no longer do. 
The rifle, however, soon shattered 
this imperfect theory. Increasing in 
range, the bullet forced the attacker to 
begin deploying at one thousand yards. 
Further than this, it drove the field 
gun almost off the battlefield, until at 
the beginning of the present century, 
the gunner had to adopt indirect lay- 
ing and elaborate a complex system of 
observation and communication. The 
assault had long been dead, now the 
rifle attack began to expire. In the 
Russo-Japanese War attacks covered 
days; in the World War, weeks. The 
attack then died; and further, the ap- 
proach died, for when once fronts were 
intrenched and wired it was scarcely 
safe for the infantryman to raise his 
head above his parapet, and sheer 
suicide to move forward. All this is 
common knowledge, and there are 
several million men alive who know 
that this statement is no exaggeration. 
As the cavalryman of the eighteenth 
century said to the infantryman: ‘‘! 
can no longer charge until you have 
assaulted,’’ the infantryman of the 
twentieth century says to the gunner: 
‘‘T ean no longer assault until you 
have blown the enemy to pieces.’’ 
This then is the pivot of the present 
muddle—the assault. The assault has 
been dead since 1865, yet infantry will 
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persist in revolving the whole of their 
battle taeties round this idea, Since 
1870 the frontal assault has persis- 
tently failed for the simple reason that 
a rifeman on the defensive can shoot 
down a dozen or more riflemen sent 
forward to attack him. The holding 
power of the defensive is so strong to- 
day, and the range of rifle fire is so 
great, that in open country it may be 
accepted as a fact that at eight hun- 
dred yards distance from the defender 
the attack is brought to a standstill, 
and that from this distance it is not 
possible to do more than hold a frac- 
tion of the defender’s force, because a 
few well-placed machine guns will hold 
up an attacking brigade. 

If the assault is to continue to be 


the infantry idea, then the problem is 


a perfectly clear one: infantry must be 
endowed with the power of advancing 
over these eight hundred yards, not in 
weeks but in minutes. But is this the 
best thing to do? Should not the tank, 
a piece of mobile armored artillery, be 
contrasted with the infantry idea 
rather than absorbed by it? Obviously, 
in one respect the tank resembles 
cavalry, namely, in  eross-country 
mobility. Less obviously (because we 
have forgotten the true réle of eav- 
alry) being armored it can charge 
where cavalry ean no longer exist. If 
equipped with lances it could do so far 
more effectively than eavalry. But no 
one would suggest so archaic a weapon, 
in spite of the fact that the majority 
of us still adhere to an equally archaic 
idea, namely, that the ultimate aim of 
infantry is to elose with the bayonet. 

Given tanks and infantry, and 
equating their powers, we can, so I 
hope to prove, get back to the old 


cavalry-infantry idea of infantry hold, 
cavalry hit. 

The whole of this problem revolves 
round the last eight hundred yards. 
If infantry can be so equipped, or sup- 
ported, that they can advance over the 
last eight hundred yards, or anyhow 
ean move several hundred yards nearer 
to the enemy than they can today, they 
will force him to strengthen his de- 
fensive front, to draw on his reserves, 
to immobilize himself—and _ conse- 
quently they will hold him. They may 
threaten assault if you like, but their 
idea is not to disrupt him and risk be- 
ing disrupted, but to pin him down so 
that the tanks, the new cavalry, can 
gain time to maneuver round his flanks 
and strike him in rear. And the rear 
is and has always been the decisive 
point. 

What is to prevent this? The bullet? 
In 1914 bullets were mainly fired from 
rifles, and static warfare was the re- 
sult. Today bullets are mainly fired 
from machine guns; is warfare then 
likely to become less static? Today 
four to five times as many bullets 
would sweep over a battlefield as in 
1914, 1915, and 1916. Then we had 
thousands of guns to destroy rifles and 
machine guns, today we have about 
seventy-two to each division; can it be 
contended that to defeat the bullet, 
and it is the bullet which is the whole 
crux of the last eight hundred yards, 
reliance can be placed on artillery? 
Obviously the answer is ‘‘No.”’ 

What, then, can we do? 

Remember the problem: that the in- 
fantry should be able to advance over 
the last eight hundred yards, and by 
constantly threatening the enemy com- 
pel him to increase his defensive power 
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by drawing on his reserves, and so 
force him to fix himself. 

Remember the conditions which sur- 
round this problem: money is always 
short in peace time, and we can ex- 
pect no drastic change; the best is 
enemy of the good; we must work 
from what we have and what we know. 

How can we resuscitate the mobility 
of infantry? Strategically by motor 
transport, tactically by armor, Armor 
is the enemy of the bullet. A quarter 
of an inch of steel will keep out the 
rifle bullet, and half an inch the rifle 
armor piercing bullet. Half an inch is 
what we want; it may not keep out the 
heavy bullet or the shell, but this is 
not the immediate problem. One at a 
time, let us first defeat the bullet, and 
when once this problem is solved, we 
ean turn to the next. 

We cannot armor all our infantry, 
but we know that we can obtain quite 
a good light tank. We have today in 
the British army, anyhow theoretically, 
sixteen machine guns and four anti- 
tank weapons in each battalion. For 
an Oriental war twenty machines per 
battalion would probably be sufficient, 
and in a European war gold will flow 
like water, so an increase in this num- 
ber need not perturb us. Now as to 
their use. 

An attack is launched. At eight 
hundred yards from the enemy it is 
halted by rifle and machine gun fire. 
In place of calling on artillery, one to 
two miles in rear, to fire at a target 
which the infantry themselves can sel- 
dom see, out go the mechanized light 
infantry armored scouts. All they 
know is the area from which fire is 
coming. They make towards it, hunt- 
ing their enemy. If frontal fire is too 
strong they swing to a flank, they draw 


————— 


fire and deliver fire, then a novel thing 
happens. A fraction of the rifle line 
behind them moves forward from eight 
hundred to seven hundred yards, range 
perhaps to six hundred yards—a most 
astonishing innovation. The light tanks 
work up a hedge, round a hill; the 
enemy is pushing up reserves, but they 
head them off and climb its slope. Five 
minutes later a sight is seen which has 
not been witnessed for fifty years; 
some riflemen are on the hill and they 
have moved eight hundred yards in 
twenty minutes. ‘They take the hill by 
assault? No, They merely occupy the 
hill, and begin enfilading the enemy on 
their right. They are heavily counter- 
attacked and driven back? They have 
lost the day? No. They have begun to 
win it. They have forced the enemy to 
draw on his reserves, those forces 
which are an assurance against the un- 
expected and a security to his rear. 
Two or three more such engagements 
and the enemy will be fixed. All his 
troops will be tired, if not actually ab- 
sorbed in the defense. Without re- 
serves he cannot organize a retirement 
—he is fixed, anyhow for a time—and 
he never knows what the armored light 
infantry will not do, they are like 
hornets. 

Have we solved the problem of the 
last eight hundred yards? Yes, we 


have solved it anyhow against an. 


enemy unprovided with light tanks, 
and should an enemy possess them, 
then must the problem be reviewed and 
modified accordingly. But have we 
completed our task? No, We have 
only prepared the way. Holding must 
be followed by hitting—and never hit 
a man in front if you can hit him in 
the back. 

Once the enemy is fixed—that is, his 
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power to move is reduced from a fluid 
to a glutinous, if not a solid state—the 
grand maneuver can begin, but not be- 
fore. To send armored forees wander- 
ing into the blue is to ask for trouble, 
for the enemy may disperse. What is 
required is a coneentrated target; 
therefore he must be induced to put 
all his eggs into one basket. 

What type of foree do we want for 
this maneuver? Not a cumbersome 
army of all arms, but a foree some- 
what like the old independent cavalry 
—light cavalry to find, heavy cavalry 
to hit, and a few guns to protect. 
Above all we want a mobile force, and 
simplicity normally assists mobility. 

Embussed infantry accompanied by 
light tanks and mechanized artillery 
would certainly be better than infan- 
try on their feet, machine guns in lim- 
bers, and horse-drawn artillery. But 
today we possess far more suitable 
namely, armored cars, light 
tanks, and medium tanks. We may 
sometimes require a mechanized bridg- 
ing train, but we do not want field 
guns, or medium guns, or sappers, or 
infantry, or cavalry, because we want 


arms, 


mobility, and beeause this force is go- . 


ing to strike at weakness and not at 
strength. This is what the old and 
rightly renowned cavalry did. They 
did not bump their heads against un- 
broken infantry—anti-cavalry forces; 
they avoided them. Why then should 
we expect their modern counterparts 
to assault antitank localities and 
Weapons. True, they may meet them, 
but then they will avoid them; they 
will not assault or charge them, for 
such action is not at present their task. 
Today we hear a great deal about the 
cavalry spirit, but this spirit may lead 


us into an excess of folly unless we un- 
derstand true cavalry action—to use 
mobility to develop offensive power 
against weakness, and not against 
strength. 

This force, the force for the grand 
maneuver which should be the central 
idea of every battle plan, we see in 
embryo today in the projected armored 
brigade; a foree which, if we do not 
foeus our tactics, will die in the womb, 
or be born a monster. 

Today we do not want a mechanized 
army. We want to solve the problem 
of the last eight hundred yards. In 
the future we may want a mechanized 
army, and if we do, it must grow out 
of our existing army, and not out of a 
fraction of it. We want to solve the 
problem of the last eight hundred 
yards, and to gain full benefit from it 
once we have solved it. Here then is 
the object of an armored brigade— 
to crown our problem and so endow 
the tactical idea which underlies it 
with full power to govern our unim- 
aginative army. 

Given an armored brigade of one 
battalion of armored cars, two batta- 
lions of light tanks, one battalion of 
medium tanks, and a properly or- 
ganized supply column, and hinge this 
force to the existing army only slightly 
mechanized, then for the time being 
we have a superb army, because it is 
organized on a fundamentally sound 
tactical idea. Further still, it is so or- 
ganized that it can grow to plan, 
namely steadily increasing mechaniza- 
tion, should other armies begin to 
mechanize. 

Before I end this paper there are 
two more points I should like to dis- 
cuss. They are the suitability of the 
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medium tank, and the nature of the 
supply column in the armored, or 
hitting, force. 


Is the medium tank what an ar- - 


mored brigade wants? Examine this 
brigade tactically. It is net purposely 
going to bump up against formidable 
opposition, that is, against antitank 
weapons. Its armored cars will scour 
the country, and its light tanks can 
fall upon the rear of the enemy, and 
attack his line of communications and 
his rear services. They may be met by 
their like, or by medium tanks, or they 
may want gun support. They, there- 
fore, want some base to operate from, 
some supporting force, which is more 
powerful than they are, and which is 
pre-eminently composed of antitank 
tanks. 

The medium tank is too much a gen- 
eral purpose machine to fit this cate- 
gory. It may be an excellent divisional 
weapon—a weapon to support infan- 
try—but it is not in my opinion a good 
antitank tank. What I suggest in its 
place is a low, fairly long, powerfully 
engined machine mounting one three- 
pounder gun, or a .8-inch machine 
gun, protected in a turret or by a roof- 
less circular shield. If the latter, the 
shield might be so constructed that it 


can be closed to a semi-cirele, and thus 
double the armor should antitank 
weapons be met with. I do not see why 
the crew should be more than four 
men. This weapon would represent 
the artillery of the armored brigade, 
designed as an antitank weapon, and 
not an anti-infantry weapon like the 
eighteen-pounder field gun. 

As regards the supply column, ade- 
quate and continuous supply is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the grand 
maneuver. Frequently the armored 
brigade will be miles away from its 
base, namely, the services in rear of 
the main army. Its line of communi- 
cations will be an open one, and liable 
to be attacked by armored ears and 
ordinary motor ears. I suggest that, 
like the supply organization of the old 
independent cavalry, it should be 
equipped with two supply columns. 
One will go forward full, and the 
other will go back empty, and each will 
earry several days’ supplies. These 
columns will require an escort, and 
should be provided with one of their 
own—an escort of armored ears and 
light tanks, and possibly also a bat- 
tery of antitank tanks. With such an 
organization the brigade should seldom 
be in want. 
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Rifle Marksmanship and Battle 
Efficiency 


Mas. ALEXANDER L. P. JoHNSON, Infantry 


1 OT so many years ago, when the 
N average rifle company qualified 
only two or three expert riflemen, per- 
haps a half dozen or so sharpshooters, 
and a few marksmen, the unit that did 
better than the average was sure to 
arouse considerable envy and occa- 
sionally some suspicion that perhaps 
it was something else besides ‘‘just 
good shooting’? which produced the 
unusual results. Today, with eighty 
per cent qualifications as a minimum 
requirement and one hundred per cent 
qualifications oceurring with sufficient 
frequeney to elicit no more than pass- 
ing mention, we must acknowledge 
that the Army has made considerable 
progress in this particular field of en- 
deavor. Improved methods of train- 
ing, greater attention to the individual 
and closer supervision of instruction 
had no doubt a material share in 
bringing about these results. In some 
measure, perhaps, the success may be 
lue to an easier qualification course: 
perhaps, also, to a better type of young 
men enlisting in our post-war army. Be 
that as it may, the results clearly in- 
dicate what ean be accomplished in this 
important phase of military training 


with ample time and facilities at our 
disposal. 

The objeet of all military training, 
and, therefore, of rifle marksmanship, 
is to make the individual soldier an 
efficient and effeetive member of the 


fighting team on the field of battle. 
His value as a rifleman, therefore, de- 
pends upon his ability to make effec- 
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tive use of his weapon under battle 
conditions. 

Our scheme of national defense pro- 
vides for a highly skeletonized Regular 
army. It is, in effect, the training 
cadre not only of its own personnel 
but necessarily the training school and 
reservoir of competent instructors of 
the other two components of the Army 
of the United States. The first require- 
ment of a competent instructor is a 
thorough knowledge of his subject; 
hence a competent instructor of rifle 
marksmanship ought to be a qualified 
rifleman. That our system of rifle 
training is calculated to produce com- 
petent instructors admits no contradic- 
tion. We may well ask, however, if 
this system is capable of producing, 
from raw levees raised in emergency, 
riflemen who will be effective under 
battle conditions. 

The first serious defect of the system 
is that it requires too much time. This 
is recognized by Training Regulations, 
which make provision for a reduction 
of the period of rifle training in time 
of an emergency. (T-R 150-10 per. 
4g.) If the time allotted to this work 
in time of peace is absolutely necessary 
to the achievement of a degree of pro- 
ficiency which we have adopted as the 
standard, then a shorter period de- 
voted to this important phase of train- 
ing must necessarily entail a lowering 
of the standard of proficiency. If 
eighty per cent qualifications mark the 
effective and efficient rifle company in 
time of peace, then the acceptance of 
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a lower proficiency in the face of the 
enemy is certainly undesirable. If, on 
the other hand, the same results can be 
obtained in the reduced emergency 
training period, we are now wasting 
on rifle marksmanship a lot of time 
and much good money that we might 
use otherwise to advantage. In any 
event, it suggests the necessity of de- 
vising a marksmanship course which 
will produce effective riflemen in peace 
and war in the shortest possible time 
and at the least expense. 


The second serious defect of our 
present system is that it requires ex- 
tensive and expensive target range 
facilities. Suitable terrain is not 
readily available, and where it can be 
had a target range is expensive to in- 
stall and to maintain. If it be deemed 
necessary to give each individual rifle- 
man in time of peace practical train- 
ing in firing at known ranges up to 
six hundred yards and qualified men 
up to one thousand yards, we must 
justify it on the grounds of probable 
battlefield requirements. That being 
so, how can we justify limiting the 
marksmanship course to two hundred 
yards or perhaps three hundred yards 
with the enemy at our gates? 

The handicap to training entailed 
by the lack of suitable target range 
facilities is heavily felt by the Na- 
tional Guard. Only the exceptional 
unit is fortunate enough to have a 
suitable target range within con- 
venient distance of its home station. 
The natural consequence is that few 
National Guard units complete their 
rifle training before the annual field 
training period, and consequently 
must devote much time to range firing 
during the encampment, which could 
and should be given to other important 
work. 


——e 


Our system of rifle training results 
from our inclination to view rifle 
marksmanship as a sporting proposi- 
tion rather than a problem of warfare. 
The individual seore on the target 
range is of greater interest to us than 
the probable fire effect on the field of 
battle. We are devoting time and 
energy to improving the target range 
score of the individual soldier. We 
hold ont special inducements in the 
form of badges and extra pay to im- 
prove the result. We concentrate on 
getting one hundred per cent indi- 
vidual qualifications, but neglect the 
marksmanship proficiency of units. In 
battle, physical condition and morale 
seriously influence the effectiveness of 
rifle fire. The adaptability of target 
range habits and indoctrinations like- 
wise bears a close relation to battlefield 
results. Obviously habits are of value 
only in so far as the soldier is able to 
apply them mechanically while he 1s 
himself under fire. Any target range 
condition which is not suited to the 
battlefield is psychologically wrong, as 
it will tend to impair the soldier’s con- 
fidence in his weapon at a time when 
he needs that above everything else. 


In olden days the short range of 
weapons and the complicated methods 
of loading compelled combatants to 
open fire at short ranges and generally 
from a standing position. Close forma- 
tions and strict fire discipline pro- 
duced remarkable results in spite of 
the imperfections of weapons. At 
Mollwitz, in 1741, the Prussians de- 
livered their volleys with drill ground 
precision. In the modern battle the 
soldier, in extended order, is left to 
himself. He finds little use for the fine 
artistry of rifle firing that he learns 
on the target range. Lying prone be- 
hind cover, he is reluctant to expose 
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yimself and, more often than not, will 
fire without proper aim, Again, in 
modern warfare, action commences at. 
considerable distanees. Errors in esti- 
mating ranges are common, Long sus- 
tained effort, lack of sleep and food, 
enervate and demoralize the rifleman. 
As a result he expends large quantities 
of ammunition without serious effect. 

In spite of continued improvement 
of our firearms, battlefield casualties 
from them have not inereased in pro- 
portion to their improved accuracy. 
Those who have studied the question 
of battle casualties estimate that in 
the days of the flintlock and smooth- 
bore guns four to five hundred pro- 
jectiles were necessary to put one 
man out of action, In the battle of 
Bautzen, in 1813, the French used for 
each man killed or wounded, an aver- 
age of twenty-one and _ six-tenths 
rounds per gun. In the battle of 
Leipsic, in 1813, the French used 
forty-six and six-tenths rounds per 
gun, while the Allies needed forty-eight 
rounds to produce the same effect. In 
three principal battles in the Crimean 
War the Allies, using a muzzle-loading 
rifled gun, expended an average of 
forty-three rounds per gun for each 
Russian put out of action, while the 
Russians, using an inferior type Hes- 
sian smooth-bore pereussion musket 
obtained the same result by firing an 
average of only twenty rounds per 
fun. 

During the Austro-Prussian cam- 
paign in 1866, the Prussian Army op- 
erating in Bohemia expended one mil- 
lion, three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand, two hundred and ten rounds 
of infantry ammunition to produce 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three Austrian casualties. This 


represents thirty-seven and _ seven- 
tenths rounds of infantry ammunition 
per casualty produced. 

In the Franco-Prussian War 
seventy-four per cent of the French 
casualties were due to German infan- 
try fire. During the entire compaign 
the Germans expended thirty million 
rounds of infantry ammunition. If the 
lost and defective ammunition is esti- 
mated at five million, then the re- 
mainder killed or wounded ninety-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty men, 
or an average of two hundred seventy- 
four rounds per casualty. French 
data are available for only certain 
battles. At Worth, the French, using 
the long Chassepot rifle, used two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven rounds, com- 
pared with three hundred and thirty- 
three rounds that the Germans fired, 
for each casualty produced. At St. 
Privat the French fired one hundred 
ahd seventy-eight rounds, compared 
with five hundred and eighty-five 
rounds by the Germans to produce the 
same effect. It must be remembered, 
however, that the German needle gun 
was frequently used against an enemy 
sheltered in trenches. 


In the Russo-Japanese War the Rus- 
sians, in ten battles, expended on an 
average four hundred and forty-nine 
rounds for each Japanese killed or 
wounded. Japanese data are not avail- 
able except for the battle of Kintcheu, 
26 May, 1904, when the Japanese 
used three thousand two hundred and 
seven rounds to put one Russian out of 
action, compared with two hundred 
and eight rounds by the Russians. 

Enormous as World War casualties 
were, figures will no doubt show a 
similar ratio between ammunition ex- 
penditure and casualties produced. 
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Even though the result is in inverse 
ratio to the accuracy of the weapon, 
the explanation is quite simple. The 
short range and low rate of fire of the 
old musket allowed ample time for 
aiming, and the targets were clear and 
distinet. Again, wars were fought by 
professional soldiers of long service 
who had learned to endure the rigors 
of a campaign. The vast disparity be- 
tween recent battlefield and target 
range results must then be ascribed, 
in some measure, to the physical and 
moral condition of the soldier and to 
even a greater extent to the conditions 
of modern battle which render the ef- 
fective use of weapons more and more 
difficult. This situation then defines 
our problem more accurately. We 
must produce riflemen of maximum 
effectiveness to meet the conditions of 
modern battle, and we must secure 
that result in the minimum of time. 
This means the elimination of all. non- 
essentials and concentration of effort 
upon essentials. It means something 
more. We must give the soldier a 
weapon of great accuracy combined 
with maximum facility of effective op- 
eration. 

Good shooting involves two acts, cor- 
rect aiming and trigger squeeze. Aim- 
ing is by far the more difficult task. 
Our present training system devotes, 
therefore, much time and effort to 
sighting and aiming exercises. We 
teach the effect of light and shadow, 
and emphasize the importance of 
blackening the sights. We dwell upon 
the error of canting and point out the 
effect of wind upon the projectile in 
flight. All this is important to the ex- 
pert rifleman, but confusing to the re- 
eruit. Obviously, our first task is to 
simplify the process of aiming. This 





ean be accomplished by the adoption 
of a front and rear sight which wil] 
eliminate or at least materially reduce 
blurring. Again, there should be no 
necessity for blackening sights. Black- 
ened sights may serve as good and use- 
ful aids for high-seore shooting on a 
target range, but on the battlefield— 
the very thought seems preposterous. 
Front and rear sights should be of 
black metal which remains black and 
does not reflect light. 

Blurring is caused by the inability 
of the eye to foeus accurately upon 
objects at varying distances. Yet, in 
aiming, the soldier is given three 
points to align, rear sight, front sight, 
and target. He must focus his eye on 
one of these, the target. Necessarily a 
blurring will result. The soldier’s de- 
sire to get his shot in before the blur 
obliterates the target causes him to 
pull the trigger. This is the untrained 
rifleman’s difficulty. To overcome the 
effect of blurring, we now advocate the 
use of the peep sight as though looking 
through a window. This produces a 
circular blur which leaves a fairly 
clear bull’s-eye for a trifle longer than 
the open sight. This added ‘‘ period 
of grace’’ is sufficient for the trained 
rifleman to get on his mark—on the 
target range. Again, battlefield condi- 
tions complicate matters. There the 
soldier does not shoot at a clear, dis- 
tinct bull’s-eye. On the contrary, his 
target is an ill-defined line of sil- 
houettes of low visibility. To foeus his 
eye upon targets such as these with a 
front sight looming up like a sore 
thumb, imposes upon the soldier 4 
strain which is not conducive to good 
results. His eye will foeus upon the 
brightest object in his field of vision, 
be it any well-defined point of the 
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landseape, or the front or rear sight of 
his rife. Whichever it may be, the re- 
sult will probably be a miss. Suecess 
of infantry in battle depends, in the 
last analysis, upon the effectiveness of 
the Doughboy’s own fire with rifle, au- 
‘omatie rifle and machine gun. The 
criticism applies to the last two with 
equal if not greater force, considering 
their vastly higher rate of fire and con- 
sequently much greater consumption 
of ammunition. 

Low visibility of targets is not the 
only obstacle to effective shooting on 
the battlefield. Fatigue, loss of sleep, 
mental and physieal strain, hunger, 
whieh all reaet upon the eyesight, 
must also be taken into consideration. 
lf a rested eye has difficulty in over- 
coming the effects of blurring, the task 
will become hopeless if imposed upon 
a tired, bloodshot eye. It is, therefore, 
an imperative necessity to equip our 
rifles with sights which will eliminate 
blurring as far as possible and permit 
the soldier to aim rapidly and correctly 
without strain upon his eye regardless 
of his physieal condition. 

The soldier is taught to foeus his eye 
upon the target. In the actual se- 
quence of things the eye first sees the 
rear sight, then the front sight, and 
finally the target. Sinee the accuracy 
of the aim depends upon the correct 
alignment of these three objects, it is 
important that both front and rear 
sights be so constructed that they will 
facilitate the soldier’s task. We must 
bear in mind that the easier a given 
task, the longer we may sustain effort 
in its performance. Sustained effort 
without impairment of efficiency is a 
sine qua non of modern battle. 

The sights of our service rifle are 
not suited to modern battle conditions 
—irrespective of what target range ex- 


perts may say in their favor. ‘The ex- 
ceptional achievement of men like 
Sergeant York certainly cannot be 
taken as proof of suitability. More- 
over, Sergeant York fired at point 
blank range and needed no refine- 
ments. Its height, width and general 
shape make it difficult to bring the 
front sight into correct alignment with 
rear sight and target. The amount of 
‘“*landseape’’ which it permits to in- 
trude upon the line of sight adds to 
the difficulty and is at least in part 
responsible for the blurring. The sus- 
ceptibility of the front sight to the 
effects of light and shadow is also an 
important cause of inaccuracy. 

We teach the soldier to use habitu- 
ally the ‘‘normal sight.’’ It is a trifle 
easier to obtain this alignment with the 
open than with the peep sight. The 
shoulders of the open sight assist the 
eye, but the horizontal line across the 
drift slide is of no help since the eye 
is focused upon the target. Hence, by 
using the peep sight, the soldier must 
estimate the center of the aperture. 
This is simple enough for the trained 
eye, but difficult for the untrained or 
fatigued eye. 

A satisfactory front sight that con- 
forms to the conditions and require- 
ments of modern warfare is the 
Kokotovie front sight, named after its 
inventor, a retired colonel of the Yugo- 
slav army. It consists of a control 
plate or ledge from which the front 
sight proper extends upward. This 
front sight is shaped as a trapezoid 
and is characterized by its broad flat 
top. The height of the front sight 
above the control plate is two milli- 
meters and its width at the top is two 
and a half millimeters. The control 
plate extends laterally from each side 
of the base of the front sight and 
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KOKOTOVIC FRONT SIGHT 


a-tront sight stud 4-/edge 





a. side view 











serves as an automatic detector and 
corrector of error in aiming. The front 
sight tapers away from the eye, hence 
does not reflect light or throw a 
shadow. It is used in combination with 
a V-shaped rear sight. This combina- 
tion enables the soldier to bring the 
upper edge of the front sight quickly 
and easily into a correct alignment 
with the top of the front sight, and the 
shoulders of the rear sight will appear 
to lie in the same straight line, broken 
by a small triangular gap on each side 
of the front sight. The two elements 
of the front sight, the ledge and sight 
proper, are so formed and arranged 
that when too much front sight is 
taken by the soldier, the top of the 
ledge will show in the rear sight notch. 
Similarly the least lateral deviation 
from the true aim will cause the ap- 
pearance of this ledge or control plate 
on the side opposite from the direction 
of error, while on the side of the front 
sight in the direction of the error the 
gap will decrease or disappear alto- 
gether, depending upon the amount of 
error. The same effect is produced by 
canting. A fine sight will produce V- 
shaped gaps with one side longer than 
the other while the top of the front 
sight appears distinctly depressed be- 
low the level of the shoulders of the 
rear sight. 

Owing to these characteristics, the 


6. front view 
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Kokotovie front sight used in ecombina- 
tion with a V-shaped rear sight, helps 
the eye and enables the soldier to aim 
more rapidly and with greater ac- 
curacy. The normal sight is obtained 
uniformly and without effort. Uni- 
formity in aiming will necessarily re- 
sult in a better placing of the shot 
group. Dispersion in depth decreases 
and the infantryman’s fire becomes 
correspondingly more effective. More- 
over, owing to its size and shape, the 
Kokotovie front sight is less suscep- 
tible to damage by rough usage in the 
field than is our present front sight. 
The Austro-Hungarian military 
authorities subjected the Kokotovic 
front sight to extensive tests even be- 
fore the war. Its superiority over the 
high and narrow type front sight was 
quite apparent to the rank and file, 
but military theorists were unable to 
break with the fetish of tradition. 
‘*Don’t shoot until you see the whites 
of their eyes’’ was not a Bunker Hill 
invention. its origin goes back to the 
first firearm used in warfare. To it we 
owe the bull’s-eye target. It led to 
the adoption of more and more deli- 
eately edged front sights. That was 
well enough as long as ranges were 
short and the individual soldier’s am- 
munition expenditure in course of an 
action was comparatively small. Our 
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own regulations at one time restricted score. Modern battle demands of the 

the soldier to forty rounds on any one individual soldier a much greater ex- 

(day on the target range. This restric- penditure of ammunition. Clearly, if 

tion certainly was not a measure of sustained effort on the target range 

economy, but rather one of necessity. diminishes effectiveness, such result 

It appreciated the strain to the eye must be even more pronounced in 
would result from more pro- battle. 


| effort, to the detriment of the Civilian riflemen and rifle teams in 
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Austria and Switzerland found the 
Kokotovie front sight a decided im- 
provement over the older types of 
front sights and used it with signal 
success in competitions. The Austrian 
military authorities remained uncon- 
vinced. When the World War came 
the tests were continued on a more and 
more elaborate scale. In the last year 
of the war an order was placed for 
equipping fifty thousand additional 
rifles with the Kokotovie front sight 
for further tests at the front. These 
tests confirmed the worth of the 
Kokotovie front sight from a technical, 
a tactical, and a psychological point of 
view. Technically the Kokotovie front 
sight was proved correct because its 
size and shape conform to the require- 
ments of modern warfare, facilitate 
the soldier’s task, and therefore, give 
greater assurance that he will fire 
aimed shots even in the heat of battle. 
An accurate, high-powered rifle is thus 
in effect made more accurate and ef- 
fective. Tactically this means greater 
potential fire-power. The soldier ac- 
quires a new confidence in his weapon. 
He learns to depend upon its accuracy 
and effectiveness. He learns to rely 
upon his own ability to use his weapon 
effectively even under the most trying 
conditions. This psychological effect 
is bound to have an important influ- 
ence upon the tactical results of the 
battle. Furthermore, the Kokotovic 
sight is sturdy, simple to manufacture, 
and inexpensive. 

Long before the World War the 
military value of the high and narrow 
type front sight was sharply chal- 
lenged by military experts in Germany 
as well as in Austria-Hungary. In an 
article published in the Militér Woch- 
enblatt in 1908, Major von Parst, of 
the 12th Royal Bavarian Infantry Reg- 
iment, emphasized the fact that the 





strain upon the eye, caused by the 
difficulty of aligning such sights, ab- 
solutely precluded long-sustained ef. 
fort such as is demanded by modern 
battle, without loss of effectiveness. He 
urged the adoption of a front sight 
which permitted quick and facile aim- 
ing, and specifically named the Koko- 
tovie type front sight as one which 
fully conformed to the conditions of 
modern warfare. Although this view 
was fully confirmed by the numerous 
tests, both on the target range and on 
the battlefield, the war ended before 
the Austrian military authorities were 
able to reach a final decision. 

Some eminent World War leaders 
have expressed the opinion that post- 
war developments indicate that the 
next war will be fought by compara- 
tively small armies, highly mechanized, 
mobile, and capable of great striking 
power. Machine guns and automatic 
rifles will play a more important part 
than ever before. The high rate of fire 
of these weapons, and the resulting 
expenditure of ammunition, will neces- 
sarily demand the highest degree of 
effectiveness. This in turn will ever- 
more depend upon the suitability of 
the sighting devices for the purpose 
that they are intended to serve. Qb- 
viously, suitable sights must facilitate 
aiming, not make it diffieult. They 
must be conducive to speed, accuracy, 
and uniformity. Our present rifle 
sights do not conform to these require- 
ments. The Kokotovie sight simplifies 
aiming and to that extent reduces the 
time of instruction. Training becomes 
more effective and efficient as well as 
more economical. Adoption of correct 
sights is then the first step toward 
solving our problem. The Kokotovic 
sight deserves serious consideration. 

While on the subject of correct 
sights, the tactical value of the wind 
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vauge also deserves some thought. Its 
purpose is to correct for lateral devia- 
tion of the projectile on account of 
wind or drift. It is a useful aid in 
competitions and in target practice of 
the type now prescribed in our service. 
It is a valuable aid for correct adjust- 
ment of machine gun fire where concen- 
tration is desired. As an accessory to 
rifles and automatie rifles in modern 
battle it is next to valueless. The nor- 
mal battlefield target is linear. Effec- 
tive fire requires lateral distribution. 
Lateral deviation of the individual 
projectile because of wind or drift is 
immaterial; it will not influence the 
effectiveness of our collective fire as 
long as the center of impact is cor- 
rectly placed. Moreover, in battle the 
rifleman has neither time nor means of 
checking the effect of wind and mak- 
ing suitable correction for it, It is 
extremely doubtful if one rifleman 
in a thousand ever gives his wind 
gauge a thought in the heat of battle. 
It is part and pareel of our target 
range artistry for which the modern 
battlefield provides neither time nor 
place. The elimination from our rifles 
of the wind gauge is not advocated, 
but instruction in its use and appli- 
cation should be limited to men es- 
pecially selected for further training 
aS Snipers, noncommissioned officers 
and instructors. It will continue to 
serve its purpose in competitions. The 
automatic rifle, on the other hand, 
might just as well be without this de- 
vice, 

We devote valuable time to instrue- 
tion in the use of the loop-sling and 
the hasty sling. The loop-sling may be 
of some value on the target range. On 
the battlefield it is completely out of 
Place. There it does not contribute 
materially to improve the effect of the 
fire, but does effectively restrain the 


soldier in the free use of his weapon 
in a hand-to-hand action which follows 
the fire fight. Since all peace time 
training is or should be calculated to 
promote battle efficiency, everything 
foreign to that purpose must be elim- 
inated. The hasty sling is the only 
kind that can be used in battle. Its 
use, therefore, must become a fixed 
habit and should be made mandatory 
for all occasions, whether firing or 
simulating fire. 

The infantryman’s battle efficiency 
will, to a large extent, depend upon 
the good habits fixed in him by his 
previous training. The acquisition of 
habits which do not improve the 
soldier’s battle efficiency retard his 
training. Still, we do that very thing 
when we permit, encourage, even in- 
sist, that soldiers on the target range 
use shoulder and elbow pads. This 
stimulates a bad habit that deserves 
outright condemnation. The soldier 
accustomed to shoot with such pads 
will be less effective if not wholly in- 
effective without them. The use of 
pads encourages gun shyness, fear of 
the blow of recoil. By permitting their 
use we foster this fear complex, to the 
detriment of battle efficiency. 

In our desire to improve target 
range scores we discontinued the use 
of the battlesight. All reference to it 
apparently disappeared from our train- 
ing regulations, which now prescribe 
sight setting for the exact range in all 
classes of firing. That may be well 
enough for target practice and com- 
petitions. On the battlefield, however, 
we sacrifice thereby the most impor- 
tant advantage of our flat trajectory 
service rifle, the possibility of using a 
universal sight setting for all short 
ranges. The soldier accustomed to the 
use of the raised sight leaf will 
habitually use it. Assuming correct 
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initial sight setting, the fire will be- 
come increasingly inaccurate as the 
range decreases either by our own ad- 
vance or that of the enemy. Perhaps 
here and there a Doughboy, more calm 
and collected than his fellows, will re- 
member the lessons taught him and 
will stop long enough to reset his 
sight. The good example is catching 
and soon firing will cease while sights 
are being readjusted. This lull in the 
fire fight may give to the enemy the 
opportunity of securing fire superior- 
ity, frustrating the attack, or driving 
home his own assault. The universal 
sight used habitually at all ranges up 
to five hundred yards obviates the 
necessity of resetting of sights during 
the most critical stages of an action. 
The elimination of the battlesight was 
a grave mistake from the point of view 
of battle efficiency. Our insistence upon 
the use of the peep sight for rapid fire 
is an outright blunder. The peep sight 
may improve target range results but 
it is useless to the bloodshot eyes of 
the rifleman on the battlefield. His 
fire will consequently be neither rapid 
nor accurate, but on the contrary 
desultory and ineffective. The Koko- 
tovie sight permits effective use of the 
battle sight and gives some assurance 
that the soldier on the firing line will 
fire aimed shots, and not merely 
pump lead. 

This brings us to the second phase 
of our problem, target practice and 
the closely related subject of target 
ranges. Systematic and thorough work 
in the preliminary instruction must of 
necessity remain a prerequisite to 
range practice. Elimination of super- 
fluities and adoption of really service- 
able rifle sights will help materially in 
making the preliminary instruction 
effective, reducing the amount of time 
it will require. Target practice with 
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the subcaliber rifle has little, if any, 
military value. As a practical experi- 
ence, owing to the absence of the re. 
coil, it merely creates a false impres. 
sion, Psychologically it is an error to 
resort to this form of firing before hay. 
ing used the service rifle. It tends to 
overemphasize the force of recoil and 
fosters gun shyness. 

Range practice with bull’s-eye tar- 
gets should serve no other purpose 
than to test the soldier’s ability to ap. 
ply practically what he has learned in 
theory. An elaborate course of instruc- 
tion and record practice requiring ex- 
tensive and expansive range facilities 
are utterly unnecessary for this pur- 
pose. 

The method of procedure whieh will 
accomplish our objective is suggested 
by an expedient introduced into the 
training scheme of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard by Col. William H. 
Oury, Infantry, D. O. L. Confronted 
with the fact that the majority of the 
state troops had no rifle practice be- 
fore coming to camp, and the necessity 
of making the most of the limited time 
available, Colonel Oury had a one 
thousand-inch rifle range, which pro- 
vided facilities for from fifteen to 
twenty men firing simultaneously, in- 
stalled at Mt. Gretna in 1927. Using 
the service rifle and service ammuti- 
tion, each soldier fired a course of slow 
and rapid fire very much as he would 
on the standard range. The targets 
were miniature X, Y, and modified Z 
targets, the latter representing a re- 
duced D target. Coaching and instruc- 
tion conformed to the provisions of 
our training regulations. Firing was 
limited to the prone, sitting, and 
kneeling positions. Pit details were un- 
necessary. Each soldier could see the 
result of his effort and make correc- 
tions without the necessity of marking 
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shots. Each soldier pasted his first 
score and removed his target after the 
second. Firing ahd marking of targets 
was regulated by the officer in charge. 
Results were satisfactory, considering 
the amount of time, one-half day per 
company, allotted to this important 
phase of instruetion. It clearly indi- 
cated what might be accomplished if 
the scheme were actually given a fair 
chance. The possibility of installing 
such a range almost anywhere at com- 
paratively small cost commends it 
highly for the National Guard, and 
would make it particularly valuable in 
a national emergency if we should 
adopt any decentralized plan of basic 
training. 

Under the Pennsylvania training 
program developed by Colonel Oury, 
firing on the one thousand-inch range 
is followed by limited firing on the 
class A range. A series of combat ex- 
ercises for squads, sections, platoons, 
and companies completes the course of 
marksmanship training. These combat 
exercises properly constitute the most 
important phase of the work and serve 
to emphasize the importance as well as 
necessity of thorough, efficient prepa- 
ration. 

Target practice on class A and B 
ranges must take place at training 
camps or eenters where appropriate 
facilities are available. Advancement 
of a unit to the regular range should 
preferably take place as soon as its 
personnel demonstrates suitable pro- 
ficiency. Firing on the known distance 
range must serve one purpose only, 
and that is the development of battle 
efficiency. Considerations of extra pay 
do not fit im with this purpose. The 
use of silhouette targets should be its 
principal feature and characteristic. It 
is hot the purpose of the writer to 


outline a rifle marksmanship practice 
course beyond suggesting that, if battle 
efficiency be our ultimate objective, 
then we must carry out our scheme of 
instruction as nearly as possible under 
simulated battle conditions. The 
course, therefore, should include firing 
over the parapet of a standing trench, 
firing from a sitting, kneeling, and 
prone position, both in the open and 
from behind some artificial shelter or 
cover. The use of the battle sight at 
ranges up to and including five hun- 
dred yards should be the rule. A 
properly devised course will conclude 
with an individual proficiency test 
which should consist of fire and move- 
ment. 

Musketry and combat exercises must 
remain the culminating feature of the 
soldier’s marksmanship training. Their 
importance cannot be overemphasized. 
Unfortunately our present system, by 
insisting upon a minimum of eighty 
per cent of individual qualifications, is 
conducive to an inordinate expendi- 
ture of ammunition which leaves, in 
the average unit, but little for combat 
firing. Yet it is only by means of com- 
bat exercises that we can develop battle 
efficiency to the highest point. 

To summarize briefly, if we would 
have battle efficiency we must adapt 
our training system to that objective. 
Rifle marksmanship training which 
fails to conform to the requirements of 
modern battle may produce target 
range experts but it cannot produce an 
effective fighting team. To that extent 
it represents a waste of time, effort, 
and ammunition. Finally, we can and 
must augment the rifleman’s effective- 
ness by equipping his weapon with 
sights, such as the Kokotovie sights, 
which will enable him to use it with 
greater ease and accuracy. 














Chief Roman Nose and the Battle 


of Beecher’s Island 
Capt. Patrick H. Kastier, 157th Infantry 


ROMANTIC figure in the long 

history of the Indian troubles in 
the Far West is Chief Roman Nose. He 
was a savage leader who used military 
formations and tacties in his attacks on 
the Whites, and he figured prominently 
in the stirring battle of Beecher’s Is- 
land, where he fell mortally wounded 
while leading an attack against a small 
band of scout troopers. 

As the years pass, appreciation of 
the historic aspect of the battle of 
Beecher’s Island grows. Imposing 
monuments have been erected on the 
site and it is becoming a prominent his- 
torical showplace of Colorado. The 
island is but a small sand bar around 
which the Arickaree River has split; 
such an island as small rivers are wont 
to expose in their devious windings, 
and which are frequently washed away 
in flood-times. Beecher’s Island is 
about fifteen miles from Wray, Colo- 
rado, close to the Kansas border. 

After the Civil War the National 
Government, its greatest military un- 
dertaking completed, began to lend ear 
to the appeals of the Far West for pro- 
tection against the Indians. No less 
a military personage than General 
Sheridan received the task of subor- 
dinating the pestiferous aborigines. 

A fruitless waste of lives had at- 
tended most of the Indian campaigns. 
The wily Redskin faded from before 
his white pursuers, and eluded troops 
burdened with military equipment, 
baggage, and artillery. Sheridan de- 
cided on new tactics. On his staff 


there was a seasoned Indian fighter, 
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Col. George A. Forsyth. Under orders 
from Sheridan, Forsyth reeruited 
company of about sixty scouts, men as 
cunning and crafty as the Indian him. 
self, accustomed to fighting him with 
his own methods, and, it is to be sus- 
pected, in some cases eager to gather 
red scalps with as much gusto as any 
ambitious Cheyenne or Arapahoe col- 
lected white scalps. As second in com- 
mand of this organization Forsyth s- 
lected Lieut. Frederick H. Beecher, 3d 
Infantry. The scouts were mounted on 
the best horses procurable and traveled 
unburdened with the usual parapher- 
nalia of the Regular troopers. 

This efficient organization left Fr. 
Hays on August 29, 1868, with the mis- 
sion of pacifying the country around 
to the Kansas-Colorado border. For 
several weeks the expedition met with 
the usual disappointment. When con- 
fronted with numerical force the sav- 
ages were as unsubstantial as wraiths. 
With suddenness and ferocity they 
would attack inadequately protected 
settlements with thousands of war- 
riors gathered together through ten- 
porary alliances, but Colonel For- 
syth’s band met but scattered detach- 
ments which could never be engaged. 
One morning, however, the _ scouts 
finally struck in what is now Yuma 
County, Colorado, what they felt was 
the trail of a large body of Indians. 

As one travels through Yuma County 
today it is diffieult to picture it the 
same country that Forsyth and his 
outfit saw. The vast extent of plain 
and rolling hills which is now dotted 
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with properous farmers’ homes, on 
which wheat and corn ripen, where 
well-graded and improved roads cut 
the townships and seetions into pre- 
cise squares, was then but a part of 
the great American desert, given over 
to the roaming buffalo and the wander- 
ing Indian. 

On the night of September 16, 1868, 
the company camped near a little is- 
land in the Arickaree River, a branch 
of the Republican River. Shortly be- 
fore dawn a sentry gave the alarm, 
‘‘Indians!’’ He had detected a group 
of six of the enemy ereeping upon the 
picket line to frighten the horses. 
Some few of the animals were stam- 
peded by the waving of blankets and 
beating of tom-toms before the daring 
group was driven off. The camp was 
aroused instantly and prepared for 
anything that might develop. 

As dawn erept over the low-lying 
hills and river-bluffs the dim light re- 
vealed to the startled eyes of the ex- 
pectant scouts a dramatic sight. On 
all sides the hills were literally cov- 
ered with Indians who had arrived at 
this rendezvous with an wuneanny 
stealthiness. Colonel Forsyth took a 
good look at the situation and decided 
to defend himself on the little island. 

At no place was the Arickaree at that 
time of the year more than a foot deep. 
It was the work of but a moment for 
the soldiers to eross it and intrench 
themselves, using to best advantage the 
few bushes and trees that grew on the 
place. The island was at that time 
about one hundred yards long and 
sixty yards wide—an ideal location for 
the business in hand. 

For several hours desultory fighting 
went on between the scouts and the 
Indians. The aeeuraey of the fire be- 
ing returned from the island let the 


attackers know that these were no or- 
dinary riflemen, and discouraged rash 
exposure or careless tactics. A coun- 
cil of war was held among the chiefs 
and it was decided that Chief Roman 
Nose should organize and direct the 
attack. 

Roman Nose was an Arapahoe. For 
some time his tribe had been peaceful, 
being at one time under the eare of 
the Indian Agent at Ft. Laramie, It 
was here, possibly, that Roman Nose 
gained his knowledge of formations 
and tactics. He was observant and in- 
telligent. He watched closely and 
studied carefully the maneuvers of the 
white cavalry. Later, he practiced the 
movements with his own tribesmen and 
became a proficient drillmaster with 
his dexterous subjects. 

If we are to believe tradition, Roman 
Nose possessed what we would now call 
a magnetic personality. Typically In- 
dian in his pride of bearing, he was a 
dashing and an inspiring leader. He 
was described as tall, muscular, very 
straight, and with a physique of mas- 
culine beauty and perfection. In im- 
agination we might picture him as the 
model for those famous old Western 
artists who depicted the ‘‘Noble In- 
dian.’’: 

As Roman Nose arranged his plans 
and made his preparations there fol- 
lowed a lull in the battle. Colonel For- 
syth and Lieutenant Beecher took the 
opportunity to check up on their losses 
and prepare for what they felt the 
sudden quietness of the enemy por- 
tended. The gallant Forsyth had been 
twice wounded and was directing his 
courageous band from a rough couch 
that had been hastily prepared for him. 
Firearms belonging to the dead and 
wounded were loaded and placed be- 
side the more expert marksmen in the 
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company. The erude sand intrench- 
ments were strengthened and _ the 
scouts settled down grimly to await 
eventualities. 

In a gully out of rifle range from 
the island, Roman Nose completed his 
plans. While the main body of the 
Indians was to conduct a holding en- 
gagement, Roman Nose at the head of 
a selected band of ‘‘shock troops’’ 
would conduct an assault. For this 
purpose about three hundred of the 
finest and best-mounted braves were 
chosen. Following the example of Ro- 
man Nose, these stripped down to 
breech-clouts and bedecked themselves 
with their most hideous war-paint and 
feathers. Roman Nose, painted with 
alternate stripes of red and black, 
mounted a superb chestnut horse and 
took his place at their head. The for- 
mation was to be in six mounted ranks, 
or waves, with a front of about sixty 
warriors. 

With his glasses Forsyth watched 
the formation of this formidable at- 
tack. The closer hills and bluffs were 
dotted with squaws, children, medicine 
men, and the noncombatants of the 
tribes, excitedly awaiting the final 
charge that was to be, they felt, the 
annihilation of the hated Whites. 

The action started upon the signal 
of Roman Nose. Instantly the ominous 
lull was split by fanatical screeches and 
yells from the hills. A searching and 
intense fire was directed at the scouts 
by the braves who supported the at- 
tack from positions of concealment 
nearby. As the charging savages 
swept down upon the white men they 
were a fearsome sight. It was a mo- 
ment of appalling uncertainty, a mo- 
ment to try the courage of stout 
hearts; but there were among the 
scouts men who had, behind the breast- 
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works at Gettysburg, awaited in just 
such a terrible moment Pickett’s des. 
perate charge. Each man picked out 
his particular Indian, and all aimed 
coolly. Let Colonel Forsyth describe 
the charge in his own words: 


. . . As they neared us Roman 
Nose drew his body to its full height 
and shook his clenched fist defiantly 
at us. Then, throwing back his head 
and glancing skyward, he suddenly 
struck the palm of his hand across his 
mouth and gave tongue to a war-cry 
that I have never heard equalled in 
power or intensity. Searcely had its 
echoes reached the river’s banks when 
it was caught up by each and every 
one of the charging warriors with an 
energy that baffles description, and an- 
swered back with blood-curdling yells 
and exultation and prospective ven- 
geance by the women and children on 
the river’s bluffs. .. . On they came at 
a Swinging gallop, rending the air with 
their wild war-whoops. 

When the rushing cavaleade reached 
the shallow water-course it was met by 
a withering fire from the scouts. A 
good half of the first wave went down. 
Horses reared frantically. Successive 
volleys, accurate and deadly, threw the 
charge into a confused mass of fren- 
zied animals and struggling men. The 
wounded were trampled into the sand 
with the dead. The attack had failed, 
and the disconeerted survivors with- 
drew. Roman Nose, the idol and the 
hero of a hundred lodges, had met 
erushing defeat, and his life’s blood 
was flowing from a fatal wound in the 
side. 


On the hills exultation gave way to 
rage and grief. The medicine men 
screamed, the squaws beat the death 
tom-toms for the warriors whose blood 
reddened the water that flowed past 
the bluffs. Several more attacks were 
made, all half-hearted and unsuccess- 
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ful, and then darkness came. Through 
the night the quavering death-cries of 
the sorrowing mourners of Roman Nose 
told the erouching Whites that they 
were still besieged. 

Under cover of the darkness Forsyth 
sent two seouts out with messages to 
Ft. Wallace for aid. Fortunately they 
eluded the Indians, and after four 
days of anxious travelling through 
country infested with the enemy they 
reached the fort. From here on the 
story of the battle reads like the con- 
tinuity of a wild west movie thriller— 
the excitement at the fort, the speedy 
assembly of the troopers, saddling of 
horses, and the start of the brilliant 
and foreed ride to the rescue. 

In the meantime the suffering of the 
band on the island was extreme. As 
the days passed it became apparent 
that the savages intended to starve 
them into submission. The horses had 
all been killed, and, as long as it was 
fresh, the scouts lived on horsemeat. 
For water they seooped little holes in 
the sand into. which a brackish liquid 
seeped from the river. A deathly 
stench filled the air. Buzzards hovered 
expectantly and with a ghastly idle- 
ness over the place. By day the de- 
fenders were subjected to a constant 
fire which, to save ammunition, they 


were forced to return very sparingly. 
By night the savages kept up an in- 
fernal tumult; their falsetto yells and 
hideous cries drove the half-delirious 
wounded almost insane. 

On the morning of the ninth day the 
sunken, glaring eyes of the despair- 
ing sentries searched the hills and 
bluffs with leaping hope. During the 
night the besiegers had disappeared 
as stealthily as they had assembled, 
and the original peace and quiet of 
the country greeted the dawn. A few 
hours later a troop of the 10th Cavalry 
rode into sight of the wildly rejoicing 
scouts. Tears streamed down the faces 
of ordinarily unemotional frontiersmen 
and hardened troopers. The siege was 
over. More than half of the hardy 
band had been killed or wounded, and 
Lieutenant Beecher was among the 
dead. The Indians had abandoned 
about seventy-five of their dead, and 
the approximate number of their cas- 
ualties has never been determined. 

So ended the careers of both Chief 
Roman Nose, and Lieutenant Beecher, 
after whom the famous little island has 
been named. Two leaders had at the 
same time the same idea—that of 
studying the enemy’s tactics and beat- 
ing him through the application of one 
form of the principle of surprise. 
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A simple statement of the considerations that enter into tank design 
Mas. C. E. Speer, Infantry 


LL officers who have had any ex- 

perience with tanks state that any 
modification or improvement in any 
tank characteristic will affect the tac- 
tical use of that tank. 

The ideal tank would obviously be 
one, armored against any projectile or 
chemical, which could attack the enemy 
frontally and destroy him without 
injury to itself or its crew. Such a 
vehicle is hardly to be expected for war 
against a first-class power. However, 
any well-designed modern tank should 
be able to deal with troops unsupported 
by artillery or antitank guns in ex- 
actly this manner. 

At present the fact must be faced 
that the ideal tank cannot be con- 
structed because of the impossibility 
of armoring it against projectiles 
which can penetrate it and destroy its 
crew. 

This article is an effort to state the 
problem of designing an efficient com- 
bat tank, in the hope that the inventive 
genius of many individuals will be di- 
rected to the subject. There has been 
great improvement in tank design since 
the World War and there is reason to 
expect that many more improvements 
will be made in the near future. 

The following two statements are for 
the purpose of showing the necessity 
for proper specifications for tank con- 
struction. 

1. Tactieally the tank adds to the 
infantry’s characteristics of fire and 
movement, those of crushing power and 
limited protection. It has the limita- 
tions imposed by a limited field of vis- 
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ion and poor communications. These 
elements vary with the design of any 
individual model of tank. The com. 
binations of the elements determine the 
capabilities and limitations of the tank, 
which we may call its battle mobility. 

2. The tactical use of any tank is 
governed by its characteristics, which 
are determined by its design. 

In order to design an effective com- 
bat tank, the following method should 
be followed. The tactical uses for 
which the tank is desired should be 
decided. From these the characteris. 
ties necessary to perform these mis- 
sions should be worked. The tank 
should then be designed by an expert 
mechanical engineer to have the char- 
acteristics required. If these are im- 
possible to attain, the tactical uses 
must be modified to meet the charae- 
teristics possible of attainment. It 
should be noted at this point that any 
tank should be designed to combat a 
well-equipped enemy, rather than a 
poorly-equipped or semi-barbarous one. 

The characteristics of tanks fre- 
quently cause conflicting specifications 
in design. For this reason some char- 
acteristic must be slighted in each 
model in order to increase some other 
characteristic which the designer ¢on- 
siders more important. It is manifest 
from this fact that the characteristics 
will vary with the different models of 
tanks, and that the tactical uses of the 
different models will be equally varied. 
For this reason a single type of tank 
for all missions is no more feasible 
than a single artillery piece would be 
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‘o perform the varied missions of ar- 
tillery. In this writer’s opinion, at 
least three types of tanks will be neces- 
sary, a light tank, ten to fifteen tons, 
with four-man erew; a medium tank, 
twenty to twenty-five tons, with six- 
man erew; and a heavy tank, forty to 
fifty tons, with twelve-man crew. 

For purposes of tank design, tank 
chacteristies should be considered in 
two groups; first, those characteristics 
that conflict in their requirements for 
design, and second, those that do not 
conflict. This arbitrary division into 
groups has no bearing on the relative 
tactical importance of the various 
characteristies, but is only used for 
convenience in the balancing of the 
conflicting requirements in design. 

Thirteen characteristics to be con- 
sidered in the first group are: speed, 
cross-country ability, crushing power, 
durability, radius of action, armor, 
armament, field of vision, visibility, 
communication (exterior), weight, di- 
mensions, and field of fire in all direc- 
tions. 

Ten characteristies to be considered 
in the second group are: ease of con- 
trol, ventilation, noise, communication 
interior), fire-proof fighting com- 
partment, camouflage, engine position, 
properly planned and located fighting 
compartment, more than one door, and 
proper ports for various purposes. 

What are the effects of each char- 
acteristic on the tactical use or battle 
mobility of any tank, and its require- 
ments in design ? 

FIRST GROUP OF TANK CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Speed. Speed gives the tank tac- 
tical and strategieal mobility. It adds 
‘0 the possibilities of surprise and 
rapid maneuver in battle. 

Speed depends on power of motor, 


gearing, track design, and to a certain 
degree on weight. Weight up to twenty 
tons should not detract from speed. At 
present a length of at least fifteen or 
twenty feet seems to be required for 
speed cross-country if the tank is to 
cross small shell holes and ditches. 
Spring suspension adds to speed and 
reduces the excessive wear caused by 
it. All tanks should have overpowered 
motors, as a great deal more power is 
necessary for speed up hills than on 
level ground. 

2. Cross-country Ability. Cross- 
country ability permits the tank to op- 
erate across country and to surmount 
certain obstacles. It permits the use 
of tanks against strongly fortified 
positions. 

Cross-country ability depends on the 
power of the motor, gearing, track de- 
sign, length, placement of the center of 
gravity of the tank at its center, and 
to a slight degree on weight. All tanks 
must be overpowered to give the neces- 
sary ability to cross obstacles at fairly 
high speed. Spring suspension adds 
greatly to cross-country ability. The 
tank’s ability to ford streams depends 
on the height of the exhaust, carbure- 
tor, and ignition above the ground. To 
cross swamps, the track shoe should be 
solid. The tank can span a little less 
than half its length. It can climb a 
vertical obstacle the height of the nose 
of its track above the ground. This 
height is attained by means of an over- 
head track, by designing the lower 
track support. on the are of a large 
circle which permits the nose to rock 
up on encountering an obstacle, and by 
the use of a spring lever arm on the 
forward track wheel which also allows 
the nose to rise on encountering an 
obstacle. 
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3. Crushing Power. Crushing power 


permits the use of the tank to crush. 


wire and other light obstacles and 
thus assist the infantry in surprise at- 
tacks on prepared positions. If this 
power is great enough the tank can 
erush large trees, machine gun em- 
placements, field guns, masonry walls, 
and small buildings. 

Crushing power depends on weight, 
obstacle climbing ability, and design 
of track. A solid track shoe is best 
for crushing wire and for ramming 
walls, trees, and the like. It is to be 
noted that the pressure per square inch 
of track surface when the entire track 
is bearing on the ground is less than 
that of the human foot, and for this 
reason the tank cannot be used as a 
road roller to prepare routes for other 
wheeled transportation over soft soil 
or sand. 


4. Durability. Durability permits 
the tank to move long distances under 
its own power and increases the 
mechanical life of the tank. This effects 
a saving in other means of transporta- 
tion, cuts down the repair and main- 
tenance work, greatly increases the 
radius of action, and, most important 
of all, raises the permissible weight of 
the light tank because it makes truck 
transportation unnecessary. 

Durability depends on proper design 
and lubrication of moving parts of the 
transmission and track, and on the se- 
lection of a rugged and easily cooled 
motor. Spring suspension lessens the 
strain on all parts of the tank caused 
by speed and obstacle climbing, and is 
essential to durability. 

5. Radius of Action. Radius of ac- 
tion determines the extent of the area 
in which the tank can operate, and 
limits the time that it can remain in 


action without maintenance or refuel. 
ing. 

Radius of action depends on the 
mechanical life of the tank and on the 
fuel supply. After these reach a high 
standard the physical endurance of the 
crew may be the limiting factor. 

6. Armor. Armor determines the 
weapons against which the tank can 
operate with safety. In general, the 
chanees of tank success are small if 
the tank is not armored against the 
weapons of the enemy’s infantry, At 
present the most effective and danger- 
ous infantry antitank weapons are the 
50 caliber machine gun and the 37- 
mm. gun. 


The effectiveness of armor depends 
on many factors. First, the thickness 
of steel armor plate can be definitely 
calculated to stop any projectile, but 
the weight is usually prohibitive; sec- 
ond, the shape of the armor has much 
to do with its effectivness, for a pro- 
jectile that strikes it at an angle will 
be deflected; third, the use of two or 
more thicknesses of armor plate with 
air spaces between them adds to effee- 
tiveness, with reduced weight; fourth, 
the elasticity of the armor or its mount- 
ing adds to its power of resistance; 
fifth, the metal of which the armor is 
made is obviously of great importance, 
and perhaps we may evolve a new alloy 
of lighter weight than steel which will 
give the required protection. Not only 
should the armor keep projectiles from 
penetrating the tank, but it should also 
prevent the splash of metal from 
projectiles from coming through the 
observation slits. The use of bullet- 
proof glass behind the slits, which the 
writer suggested upon his return from 
France in 1926, seems to prevent this 
splash. Lastly the fighting compatt- 
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ment should be protected from gas and 
chemicals. This ean be accomplished 
by forcing air into the tank through a 
gas-proof filter and foreing it out 
through a slightly smaller filter by 
means of ventilating fans. 

Armament deter- 
mines, together with erushing power, 
what targets the tank can engage and 
destroy. 

Armament depends entirely on the 
uses to which the tank is to be put in 
action. War-time tanks carried the 75- 
mm., the six-pounder, the 37-mm., and 
the machine gun, according to their 
size and type. The British have de- 
veloped a three-pounder for tank and 
antitank use. The range during the 
war had a maximum of six hundred 
yards because of the limited visibility, 
and the average range used was about 
one hundred yards. The British now 
contemplate firing at twelve hundred 
yards. Experiment will show whether 
this range or an even longer one is 
practicable. If so, heavier guns for 
tanks will be desirable. The writer’s 
opinion is that all tanks should earry 
a gun heavy enough to destroy any 
tank of the enemy’s; should also carry 


machine guns for use against per- 
sonnel. 


7. Armament. 


8. Field of Vision. Field of vision 
limits the tank in the performance of 
battle missions. To date the field of 
vision has been so limited as to prevent 
the use of the tank for reconnaissance 
or long range fire on an enemy. It has 
also complicated the problem of com- 
munications. 

Field of vision depends mainly on 
the size of observation slits and the 
ficiency of periscopes. It also depends 
‘n the height of the tank above the 
‘round, for the observer ean see more 





if he is higher. Bullet-proof glass should 
permit slightly larger observation slits. 
There is also great room for improve- 
ment in the issue periscope. 

9. Communication (exterior). Ex- 
terior communication is at present very 
poor and practically limits the tank at- 
tack to a series of limited objectives, 
as the tank is out of contact once it is 
committed to action. 

Communication depends on wireless, 
field of vision, pyrotechnics, pigeons, 
visual signals, and runners. Flag sig- 
nals may be used for short distances, 
but any visual signals are difficult to 
see from inside a tank. Pigeons can be 
used from front to rear only. Rocket 
signals from front to rear are very sat- 
isfactory. Runners can be sent from 
front to rear, and with great difficulty 
can sometimes operate from the rear 
forward. Wireless seems to offer great 
possibilities, but so far no satisfactory 
set has been devised in America for the 
control of tanks in action. The British 
are reported to have been more success- 
ful. 

10. Visibility. Visibility adds to the 
vulnerability of the tank and in cer- 
tain situations limits its use. 

Visibility depends mainly on the 
height of the tank, but is also affected 
by the shape, movement, and color of 
the tank. Spring suspension and supple 
track reduce visibility by making the 
movement of the tank smoother, and by 
preventing the nose from rising in the 
air when crossing an obstacle, and ex- 
posing the belly of the tank. 


11. Weight. Weight adds to crush- 
ing power. It limits means of trans- 
portation and stream crossing. Up to 
twenty tons, weight should not affect 
either speed or cross-country ability 
adversely. 
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Weight depends on the size of the 
tank, the thickness of the armor, and 
the weight of the motor, transmission, 
fuel, armament, ammunition, crew and 
supplies. 

12. Dimensions of Length, Height, 
and Breadth. Length up to twenty or 
thirty feet adds to both speed and 
cross-country ability. Height adds to 
both field of vision and _ visibility. 
Height usually limits cross-country 
ability and makes difficult accurate fire 
from guns mounted much above the 
center of gravity of the tank. Breadth 
is necessary to give the tank proper 
proportions. It adds to the visibility. 
If excessive, it prohibits the transport 
of the tank on standard-gauge railroads 
and reduces its ability to pass through 
woods, defiles, and narrow streets. 

Dimensions depend on the desire of 
the designer, and are limited only by 
considerations of weight, power of mo- 
tor, and visibility. It may be noted at 
this point that no definite limits have 
been set for the weight of light, 
medium, or heavy tanks. The Ameri- 
ean and French light two-man tanks 
weigh about seven tons; the British 
light tank weighs ten to twelve tons 
and carries a crew of four. The Ameri- 
ean and British heavy tanks weigh 
about forty tons; the French heavy 
weighs about eighty tons. There are 
several models of so-called medium 
tanks which weigh about twenty tons, 
and there are some very small vehicles 
called tankettes. 

13. Fire in all directions. Fire in all 
directions enables the crew to engage 
any target without changing direction, 
and in addition permits the crew to de- 
fend the tank when it is ditched or 
otherwise halted by any trouble. 

Ability to fire in all directions is at- 


tained either by mounting one or more 
guns in a revolving turret, or by 
mounting guns in all directions. In the 
writer’s opinion it is more satisfactory 
to mount guns in all directions than to 
mount them in a revolving turret, for 
the following reasons: first, fire from a 
turret is not as accurate as that from 
guns mounted lower down; second, fire 
from a turret can be directed in but 
one direction at a time, and the enemy 
can see this and act on it; third, the 
weight of the turret has a tendency to 
put the tank off balance when crossing 


















am 
an obstacle; fourth, the turret adds to The 
the visibility of the tank; fifth, in the cre: 
larger models the post of the officer Wa 
should be in the center, and would con- in | 
flict with the gun turret unless the offi- am¢ 
cer were the gunner, which does not a | 
seem advisable; sixth, the cost and cou. 
weight of the turret are greater than but 
sponson mounts for several guns in the ably 
larger models of tanks. econ 
Without going into technical details, T 
let us consider briefly the conflicting iner 
specifications for design caused by the real 
above characteristics. res 
In order to get high speed with any agal 
given motor power it is desirable to re- bour 
duce the weight of the tank. This re- Fi 
duction of weight can be effected in confi 
three ways: first, by reducing the size tank 
of the tank, which reduces its spanning whe 
and cross-country ability, and also its high 
armament and crushing power ; second, Fiel 
by reducing its armor, which, of course, smal 
makes it vulnerable to lighter weapons; pes 
and, third, by reducing the weight of with 
the track and transmission. Use of a0 bility 
open mesh track usually means redue- ered 
tion of the tank’s ability to cross soft an 
tank, 


ground, and also introduces danger 0! 
wire, stones, or other objects fouling 
the track. Reduction in the weight © 
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track and transmission lessen durabil- 
ity as a general rule. Due to the weight 
of the tank there is need for a wide 
range of gears and a vast reserve of 
power if the tank is to cross obstacles. 
In order to achieve speed tanks are fre- 
quently geared to make high speed on 
smooth ground, with the result that 
they can just creep along, if they can 
move at all, over rough ground, steep 
hills, or other obstacles. 

The radius of action of the tank de- 
pends on its durability and by the 
amount of fuel that it carries and uses. 
The durability of all tanks has in- 
creased tremendously since the World 
War and will soon cease to be a factor 
in limiting the radius of action. The 
amount of fuel carried will always be 
a limiting factor. A small tank, of 
course, uses less fuel than a large one, 
but is also foreed to earry less. Prob- 
ably a medium tank will give the best 
economie radius of action. 


The fact that armor and armament 
increase weight is obvious. The only 
real obstacle to a perfect tank is the 
present impossibility of armoring it 
against weapons under whose fire it is 
bound to operate. 

Field of vision and visibility are 
conflicting is so far as the height of the 
tank affects them. The higher the ob- 
server the more he ean see, and the 
higher the tank the more it ean be seen. 
Field of vision is also restricted by the 
small size of observation ports, and in 
this instanee its requirements conflict 
with those of protective armor. Visi- 
bility and dimensions must be consid- 
ered together in order to provide suffi- 
cient space for efficient work inside the 
tank, while presenting a small target to 
the enemy for observation and fire. Ex- 
‘erior communieations are also to a cer- 


tain extent linked with field of vision. 

Weight is often the paramount con- 
sideration in design. From the forego- 
ing we see that it is involved in all of 
the other characteristics. With in- 
creased speed, durability, and radius 
of action, the limitation of the weight 
to that which can be transported by 
truck will undoubtedly be removed. 
This will increase the permissible 
weight of the tank to ten or twenty 
tons, and will permit the construction 
of a much more efficient machine. 

Fire in all directions really deter- 
mines the type of construction to be 
used in the tank and modifies almost 
every detail of design. If the turret 
type is decided on the tank cannot 
have overhead tracks without prohibi- 
tive height. This prevents mounting 
guns on the sides lower down. If guns 
are to be mounted in all directions it is 
possible to use either an overhead track 
and mount the guns in sponsons or a 
low track and moznt the guns over the 
track. In the writer’s opinion the over- 
head track is preferable. The location 
of the turret, if one is used, determines 
the location of the engine and the 
weight of armor and armament. The 
center of gravity of the tank must then 
be placed near its center by calculating 
the location of fuel, transmission, and 
so on, and, if necessary, adding or sub- 
tracting armor weight, or moving the 
turret or armored fuel tanks to get 
proper balance. The decision to use 
turret or sponson mounts must be made 
before the design is started, to permit 
determination of the size of the tank, 
the type of armor, and the general di- 
mensions required. To a certain extent 
the type of track is also governed by 
this decision. 


Having considered the first group of 
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tank characteristics, and the points in 
which they cause conflicting require- 
ments in design, let us consider the 
second group, which is equally im- 
portant, but which does not conflict 
with other requirements. 


SECOND GROUP OF TANK CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Ease of Control. Ease of control 
adds greatly to the maneuvering power 
of the tank in action and increases its 
effective radius of action by reducing 
the fatigue of the crew. 

Ease of control depends entirely on 
proper design of transmission and 
steering mechanism. All tanks should 
be designed to be driven by one man. 
Gear shifting should be as simple as 
possible. The British seem to have 
solved this problem of gear shifting by 
the use of a hydraulic transmission, 
but of course its design is secret. 


2. Ventilation. Ventilation is essen- 
tial not only to the comfort and preser- 
vation of the lives of the crew, but also 
to the proper running of the motor. It 
will become increasingly important 
when the fighting compartments are 
made gas-proof. 

Ventilation depends entirely on 
proper design of air ducts and venti- 
lating fans for any given model of 
tank. 


3. Noise. Noise detracts from the use 
of tanks in surprise attacks, and also 
makes approach marches dangerous. It 
has the advantage .of terrifying an 
enemy whose morale is low, but this is 
certainly outweighed by the disadvan- 
tages. 

Noise is caused in part by the track 
and suspension, and in part by the mo- 
tor. Track noise may be reduced by 
means of rubber absorbers, proper lub- 
rication, and moving in slow speed. 


A 


Spring suspension reduces noise. Mo. 
tor noise can be reduced by placing 
mufflers in the exhaust, and by causing 
the motor to run smoothly without 
backfirmg. An overpowered motor 
helps, as any motor will be noisy if run 
under a strain. 

4. Communication (interior). Inte. 
rior communication adds greatly to the 
transmission of orders and informa- 
tion, and thus adds to the efficiency of 
the crew in action. 

Interior communication can be well 
taken care of by a larynx button tele. 
phone set similar to that installed in 
our Mark VIII tank. 

5. Fireproof Fighting Compartment. 
A fireproof fighting compartment adds 
greatly to the efficiency of the crew by 
removing the necessity for fire fighting. 
It also reduces casualties. 

Danger of fire from the motor is 
largely eliminated by avoiding pres 
sure feed of gasoline, and thereby pre- 
venting a supply of fuel to any fire 
that may start. Danger of fire from a 
projectile is avoided by placing the 
fuel tanks and their armor in such a 
position that they ean be cut off from 
the fighting compartment in case of 
fire. 

6. Engine Position. The motor 
should be aft, for the following rea 
sons: first, the driver can see the fore- 
ground better than he ean if his view 
is obstructed by the motor and its 
armor; second, the motor is in a more 
protected position aft than forward; 
third, in the event of motor trouble the 
mechanic can make repairs without in- 
terfering with the firing of other mem- 
bers of the erew; fourth, heat and 
gases from the motor do not enter the 
fighting compartment and weaken and 
annoy the crew; fifth, the distance 
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from motor to track drive wheel is 
shorter, and henee the transmission 
machinery is lighter and presents less 
difficulty of design; sixth, the tank is 
usually more heavily armored in front 
than in rear, and placing the motor 
aft makes it easier to place the center 
of gravity of the tank near its center. 
In the writer’s opinion the engine 
should always be aecessible from the 
fighting compartment in order that re- 
pairs may be made during action with- 
out leaving the tank. 

7. Camouflage. Camouflage is essen- 
tial to the operation of tanks in for- 
ward battle areas. 

Camouflage depends largely on the 
efforts of the crew, but the designer 
should make certain: provisions. The 
shape of the tank must be such as not 
to attract undue attention; the tank 
should be provided with brackets for 
supporting camouflage nets; some ar- 
rangement should be made whereby the 
tank ean emit smoke clouds; and some 
means of erasing tank tracks by 
dragging a harrow or similar tool be- 
hind the tank should be devised. 

8. Properly Located and Planned 
Fighting Compartment. The fighting 
compartment should be low, with ma- 
chine guns mounted forward and heavy 
guns in sponson mounts amidships. 
It is also desirable to have a gun 
mounted to the rear. This gun will 
usually have to be mounted higher than 
the others to fire over the engine room. 
Proper planning means that every ef- 
tort should be made to ensure the 
smooth working of the crew in battle. 
All men should be in touch with the 
tank commander; ammunition should 
be placed adjacent to guns, so that gun 
crews will not interfere with each 
other; light, ventilation, and observa- 





tion should be properly coordinated ; 
brackets should be provided for equip- 
ment; tools, instruments, and equip- 
ment should be cut to a minimum, as 
the tank is crowded at best and un- 
necessary crowding of the crew adds 
greatly to their fatigue. In this matter 
of making the fighting compartment 
shipshape, the study of the design of 
naval gun turrets and some of the 
early tanks designed by naval experts 
will be of great help. 

9. More Than One Door. A tank 
should have two or more doors on op- 
posite sides, to permit entrance or exit 
under fire in action or rapid evacuation 
of the tank in the event of fire or ditch- 
ing. 

10. Proper Ports. Proper ports 
should be cut in the armor for observa- 
tion, firing pistols, discharging pyro- 
technic signals, displaying signal flags, 
using periscopes, throwing out bad am- 
munition and the like. This means that 
the ports should be in the proper place 
and be of the proper size for the use 
for which they are intended. 

All of the above characteristics must 
be considered in the design of any 
tank, regardless of its size and weight. 
To date no tank has been designed 
which does not slight some character- 
isties very greatly. Armor, field of vis- 
ion, communication (exterior), and 
proper gun mounting are neglected in 
most models. The following general 
description of an effective combat tank 
is offered as an example of what 
should be possible if present good fea- 
tures of several tanks were combined. 

An efficient combat tank should be 
able to make high speed (twenty or 
thirty miles per hour) over fairly 
rough ground (75-mm. shell holes and 
ordinary trenches). It should have suffi- 
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cient obstacle-crossing ability to pene- 
trate the ordinary trench system, and 
sufficient crushing power to crush wire 
and small guns. Its armor should pro- 
tect its crew from gas and the pro- 
jectiles of guns under whose fire it is 
certain to operate (.50 caliber machine 
gun and 37-mm. gun). It should carry 
heavy enough guns to destroy another 
tank (three or six pounders). It should 
have a good field of vision and be cap- 
‘able of fire in all directions. It should 
be easy to control, and comfortable to 
ride in. Its motor should be powerful, 
flexible, easily cooled, and economical 
to operate. Air-cooled motors, electric 
motors, and Diesel motors all have 
great possibilities for tanks. The 
weight will be governed by the size of 
the tank, but any tank up to twenty 
tons should be able to move long dis- 
tances under its own power, because 
of the increased durability of tractor- 
driven vehicles. 

Finally, the tank designer must 
look to the future, and design a tank 
to compete with a first-class power, 


———s 


equipped with effective antitank guns 
and with guns capable of combating 
other tanks. He must not limit his 
efforts to designing a vehicle for use 
against a poorly equipped infantry in 
the open. The light tank, having 
limited cross-country ability, being 
armored only against rifle fire, and be- 
ing armed only with a machine gun for 
use against personnel, will have a very 
limited use in a war with a first-class 
power. 

Competition developed the airplane. 
Perhaps a clear understanding of the 
needs of tanks will stimulate the in- 
terest of persons whose inventive 
genius will aid in solving the technical 
problems of their design. Each in- 
provement in design means an im- 
provement in some characteristic, and 
thus widens the opportunities for tac 
tical use of the tank. Increased use of 
the tank means reduced use of person- 
nel and consequent reduction of suffer- 
ing and loss of life for our Army in 
any future war. 
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Some Practical Aspects of Anti- 
aircraft Rifle Practice 


Capt. Sipney H. Necrorro, Infantry 


\FLE fire against airplanes is of 
such recent origin, and we know 
so little of what its probable effect will 
be in time of war, that one searches 


in vain for a suitable eriteria on 


which to base training procedure. 
During the World War there was 
some individual rifle shooting at hos- 


tile airplanes, more as a matter of 
sportsmanship than as a studied or 
trained effort to inflict damage. There 
is no record of the rifle ever having 
inflicted any damage on hostile planes. 
But machine gun units, after having 
received some more or less indifferent 
training in antiaireraft fire, accounted 
for some hits—a part of them on the 
large number of friendly planes that 
were engaged by mistake. The artil- 
lery was more fortunate. Immediately 
on the outbreak of the war the French 
began to study methods of dealing 
with air attacks, and as early as May, 
1916, the school of fire at Arnouville 
published very comprehensive regula- 
tions embodying a sound technique of 
antiaircraft fire for the 75-mm. gun. 
But in spite of the soundness of the 


doctrine, it has been estimated that in 
1918 it took three thousand rounds to 
secure one hit, while in 1916 it had 


taken ten thousand, in 1914, one hun- 
ired thousand rounds. But the rifle, 
hecause of its small ealibre and per- 
laps because of its traditional use 
against personnel only, was never con- 
sidered an effective weapon against 
ow-flying aireraft. 

The limitations of the rifle against 


aerial targets must be fully appreci- 
ated lest we be lulled into a sense of 
false security. The most that we can 
hope to do with it is to keep the at- 
tacking planes out of range of effective 
fire; and even though we develop our 
technique of fire to such high efficiency 
as to make the flyers cautious, there 
always will be daring ones who will 
disregard the ordinary rules of safety 
and approach the attacking troops to 
within a few hundred feet, because 
it is only such daring that achieves de- 
cisive results. Boldness will ever go 
with victory, and aviators will use it 
to inflict damages on the enemy even 
more skillfully than did the outstand- 
ing cavalry leaders of our Civil War. 
Though the rifle will always be a 
weapon for use essentially against 
ground troops, there are many con- 
ceivable situations involving air at- 
tacks against ground troops in which 
the fire-power of a single company, 
judiciously used, might well be de- 
cisive. 

The obvious object of antiaircraft 
rifle fire is to destroy or damage low- 
flying aircraft and thus break up the 
air attack. This can be accomplished 
by a large volume of accurate fire, 
rapidly delivered so as to produce the 
greatest possible number of hits in the 
brief time that the target is within the 
effective rifle range. But good results 
will follow only from the application 
of correct training methods and doe- 
trines that have been evolved from ex- 
perience under varying circumstances 
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Diagram Showing the Courses to Be Flown by an Airplane for Antiaircraft 
Rifle Practice 


and conditions over a long period of 
time. A single set of observations can 
not lead to correct conclusions. A large 
amount of firing is necessary, and the 
results of all such firing must be care- 
fully analyzed and evaluated. The fir- 
ing the infantry regiments are now 
doing will be of great value in formu- 
lating service doctrines. Existing in- 
structions require reports to corps area 
commanders of all firing of the regi- 
ments. These reports will eventually 
reach the office of the Chief of Infan- 
try, where they will be studied in con- 
nection with other available data, for 
the purpose of establishing training 
doctrines and standards of proficiency. 

Therefore, with a view of suggesting 
a uniform procedure for firing at 


towed targets that may serve as 4 
guide until such procedure is em- 
bodied in training regulations, this 
article, based on the writer’s own ex- 
perience, is prepared for such use as 
it may serve. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT RIFLE PRACTICE 


Antiaireraft rifle practice not only 
demands a thorough preparation of all 
details connected with sleeve targel 
firing, but calls for the closest cooper- 
ation between the pilot of the airplane 
and the officer in charge of the firing. 
It should not be undertaken until the 
group is thoroughly trained in all 
of the preliminaries of antiaircraft 
marksmanship. 

As soon as the sub-ealiber range fir- 
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ing is completed the class should be 
instrueted in: 


1. The flight and attack character- 
isties of the different types of 
aireraft. 

» Rifle fire dispersion. Bearing in 
mind that the dispersion of rifle 
fire directed at a rapidly moving 
target is not only considerably 
greater but also different in pat- 
tern from the dispersion on 
ground targets (exact data on 
this are not yet available). 

3. The characteristies of the trajec- 
tory. 

4. Estimating ranges to and speed of 
airplanes." Estimated ranges 
should be compared with com- 
puted ranges whenever possible. 

5. Dry shooting with the Antiaircraft 
Aim Recording Device?, or some 
exercises of a similar nature. 

6. The preparation of lead tables. Tak- 
ing into aecount the personal 
error. 

7. The characteristics of tracer am- 

munition®, 

The observance of safety precau- 

tions. 


io 2) 


How this training will be carried 
out will depend largely on the inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness of the in- 
structor. Its importance, however, is 
vital; it is to sleeve target firing what 
preparatory training is to rifle marks- 
manship. The thoroughness with which 
it is carried out will more than pay 
for itself in the large number of hits 
that will be made on the sleeve targets. 
In this connection, thé writer has had 
the opportunity of making a cursory 
study of the results of firing done at 
three different stations (exclusive of 
firing that he himself has done) and 
the one station that carried out in gen- 
eral only a part of the above suggested 


———. 


instructions made an enviable num- 
ber of hits at the close ranges, with 
slightly more than one per cent of hits 
at one thousand yards slant range; 
while at the other two stations the fir- 
ing at towed targets followed the sub- 
caliber range firing without any inter- 
vening instructions, with the result 
that only a few hits were made at the 
close ranges and no hits at the long 
ones. 

It must be borne in mind that fire 
should be opened on hostile planes at 
the extreme ranges in order to keep 
them away from their objective. This 
means that we are working at the 
point of greatest dispersion and few- 
est probable hits, For this reason it is 
necessary that troops be trained to 
open fire at ranges as great as two 
thousand yards, certainly at fifteen 
hundred yards. 

While War Department instructions 
have authorized firing at towed targets, 
Training Regulations 300-5 do not pre- 
scribe the amount nor the kind of fir- 
ing to be done; nor do they give any 
details of how this all-important phase 
of antiaircraft practice is to be carried 
out. This is rightly left in the hands 
of regimental commanders, who can 
have experience with troops under 
varied conditions. But some tentative 
guide or basis for this kind of firing is 
essential in order that the firing done 
may be of general value in formulat- 
ing a standard of proficiency. 

What course of firing then will 
afford the maximum amount of train- 
ing and at the same time be suitable 
for determining the proficiency of the 
unit? The answer to this question will 
be governed largely by air tacties and 


‘See page 11 INFANTRY JOURNAL, January, 1930. 
_ See page 229 INFANTRY JOURNAL, September, 1929. 
See page 231 INFANTRY JOURNAL, September, 1929. 
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infantry formations. Air tacties, on 
the one hand, will be such as to inflict 
the greatest possible damage on ground 
troops; while infantry, on the other 
hand, will retaliate by adopting for- 
mations that will decrease its vulnera- 
bility and from which it can immedi- 
ately open effective fire on the attacking 
aircraft. Present air tactics demand 
that infantry be trained to open 
concentrated fire as soon as the air- 
planes enter effective rifle range, and 
at whatever angle of approach, alti- 
tude, speed, or course the target may 
be. For all practical purposes we may 
assume that the speed, course, and al- 
titude will remain constant for at least 
a short time. 

The following basic scheme of pro- 
cedure for conducting antiaircraft 
rifle practice at sleeve targets is recom- 
mended : 


1. For record firings. Firing of all the 
tasks as shown in the following 
table whenever practicable, and 
in any even tasks 1, 4, 5, and 8. 


Personnel. One war strength rifle 
section, one officer in charge of 
firing, two statistical officers, 

Firing position. Standing or modi- 
fied kneeling, without slings or 
rests of any kind. 

2. For combat practice. Any four of 
the tasks given in the table, at 
the selection of the pilot and un- 
known to the firing line. 


The accompanying table is best un- 
derstood by reference to the diagram. 
The sector of fire will vary from sixty 
to ninety degrees according to the 
limits of safety imposed by camp or 
post commanders. A sector of ninety 
degrees would be ideal but rarely will 
it be possible to secure such a large 
field of fire. Sixty degrees is sufficient 
for all practical purposes. The various 
tasks are indicated by the heavy black 
lines while the direction of approach 
in each case is shown by arrows. 

While it is desirable for each unit to 
fire all ten tasks, it will at many sta- 
tions not be possible to secure the serv- 
ices of an airplane for such an ex- 


TABLE FOR A TARGET PRACTICE COURSE FOR ANTIAIRCRAFT RIFLE PRACTICE 


Task Angle of Approximate No. of 

No. approach slant range Altitude runs Course Speed 
1 90 degree 100 yds. 300 ft. 4 Straight 80-125 mph. 
2 90 “ 800 “ 600 “ 4 “ do 
3 90 “ 500 “ 1500 “ 4 “ do 
4 an 1000 “ 3000 “ 4 - do 
5 zero variable 300 “ 4 « do 
5A - do 1000 to 200 ft. 4 diving do 
6 " do 3000 to 300 ft. 4 os do 
7 ng do 300 to 3000 ft. 4 ascending do 
8 45 degree do 1500 to 150 ft. 4 diving do 
9 Eo do 150 to 1500 ft. 4 ascending do 


1 Fire should be opened at fifteen hundred yards for tasks 5, 5A, 6, 7, 8 and 9, and continued 


long as the target is in the firing zone. 


Ammunition. All tracer or a mix- 
ture of tracer and ball in the 
proportion one to two. 

Sight setting. Battle sight for all 
tasks except No. 4, for which use 
open sight set at one thousand 
yards. 

Rate of fire. As rapid as possible, 
consistent with good shooting. 


tended mission. The ten tasks require 
a total of five flying hours, exclusive 
of the time for the plane to fly from 
its station to the field and time lost 
due to targets being shot down. If all 
ten tasks are fired, tasks 1 to 5 should 
be on the first day, and tasks 5A to 9 
on the second. When it is not prac 
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tieable to fire all tasks, then tasks 1, 
45, and 8 are recommended. 


AIR MISSIONS 


Air missions for sleeve target firing 
should consist of a number of specific 
tasks. For each task the direction of 
approach with respect to the firing 
line, speed, course, altitude, and num- 
ber of runs must be preseribed. Also, 
the pilot should be given a map of the 
firing area on which the limits of fire 
and each task are carefully plotted 
and from which the pilot can select 
prominent ground features or special 
markers on which to base his direc- 
tions. A ‘‘zero hour’’ should be fixed 
and the pilot informed about dropping 
the targets after the firing of each 
task. All of these arrangements must 
be made in consultation between the 
pilot and the officer in charge of firing 
before the day of firing, as ground sig- 
nals are unsatisfactory. It is desirable 
that regimental commanders indicate 
in writing to the pilot what courses he 
is to fly for the particular practice. 

The air missions given in the table 
limit the pilot to fixed course, altitude, 
and speed. While it is desirable that 
the tow target simulate as closely as 
possible the actions of an enemy’s 
plane in order that no false ideas may 
grow up in the Infantry as to the cor- 
rect employment of aircraft, it must 
be remembered that our record prac- 
tice must be such as to give us a suit- 
able measure of proficiency of the 
units that do the firing. The ideal mis- 
sion should eall for about seventy-five 
per cent of the runs at a fixed altitude 
and over a fixed course, and twenty- 
five per cent at altitudes and at 
angles of approach unknown to the 
firing line. These latter runs are to 
simulate battle conditions. But here 


again it must be remembered that the 
drag of the target limits the speed and 
maneuver ability of the plane, and 
that the target does not conform ac- 
curately to the tow plane. Due to the 
inertia of the long towing cable, the 
maneuvers of the sleeve are Jimited to 
about one-third of that of the towing 
plane. 

The air missions for combat practice 
should allow the pilot considerable 
latitude in order that he may simulate 
as closely as possible the correct meth- 
ods of attack. This, it is believed, he 
ean do by a judicious selection of 
several of the tasks given in the table. 
He might even be permitted to vary 
these tasks as to course, speed, and al- 
titude, just so long as he keeps within 
the range of the rifle fire and the 
limits prescribed for firing. 

The type of target is very im- 
portant. While there is no particular 
target prescribed for antiaircraft rifle 
fire, there are several types being 
tested at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
to determine their suitability for ma- 
chine gun and 37-mm gun firing. Of 
the various types being tested, it is be- 
lieved that the B-9 type is the most 
suitable for rifle fire. It is a cigar- 
shaped sleeve, thirty feet long, five 
feet in diameter at its widest point, 
and three feet in diameter at its 
mouth. It is closed at the tail and has 
a non-flexible metal hoop in its mouth. * 
It rides fully inflated and only slightly 
below the level of the towing plane. It 
is deep-red in color and shows up very 
plainly in almost any kind of light. 
As a result of numerous tests it was 
found to be the most suitable target 
for machine gun firing. 

A twelve-hundred foot standard 
tow-line should be used for all parallel 
and oblique courses, and for all per- 
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pendicular flights (angles of approach 
equal to zero) a three thousand-foot 
tow-line. 

The target is scored by counting the 
number of holes in the target and di- 
viding this number by two. While 
every bullet does not make two holes in 
the target, the score thus arrived at is 
sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses. 

In order that all firing at sleeve 
targets may be of value to the entire 
service it is recommended that the fol- 
lowing data be recorded for each task : 


1. Number of rounds fired and kind 

of ammunition used. 

2. Number of hits. 

3. Average calculated range to targets 
in parallel flight when the tar- 
gets are nearest the firing line, 
and for all other flights the 
ranges when fire is opened and 
fire ceases. 

Number of leads used. 

Number of rifles and automatic 
rifles in the firing line. 

Time required for each task. 

Size of targets used. 


oe 


rads 


These data should be carefully 
studied and analyzed to determine 





whether the actual number of hits 
compares favorably with the expected 
or probable number. In the event that 
the former falls below the latter, the 
causes for such failure will be either 
that the announced lead was _ incor. 
rectly estimated or that the firing line 
failed to estimate correctly the number 
of leads as announced, or that there 
was combination of both. In any 
event, the source of error is located and 
corrective measures applied. 

As a basis of determining the prob- 
able number of hits on aerial targets, 
we assume the fifty per cent pattern 
of dispersion to be an ellipse with di- 
mensions as shown for ranges as fol- 
lows : 


Height Width 
Slant range (Short axis) (Long azis) 
eee er 6 feet 18 feet 
0 ee 12 feet 86 feet 
See PONG ccs ccsaqduseecs 16 feet 48 feet 
rr rr Per ere 25 feet 75 feet 


These dimensions are only estimated, 
as there are no available data on the 
dispersion of rifle fire at aerial targets. 
But they are probably accurate enough 


to form a basis for computing prob- 


able results for further study of anti- 
aireraft rifle fire. 
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American Monuments in 


Venezuela 
Mag. C. A. WiLLovensy, Infantry 


N the still, shady park of Maracay, 
| the capital of Aragua on the shores 
of Lake Valencia in Venezuela, there 
is a monument erected in honor of ten 
Americans who ended their lives on a 
Venezuelan seaffold. Few of their 
countrymen know this incident; yet 
this small group of martyrs was the 
spark that started the wildfire of a 
revolution. The Venezuelans have 
never forgotten these first victims of 
their struggle for independence. 

In December, 1805, Commodore 
Lewis, a captain in the Santo Domingo 
trade, left New York with two armed 
ships, the Emperor and the Indostan. 
It was vaguely known that Ogden, a 
wealthy Boston merchant, Colonel 
Smith, the surveyor of the Port of 
New York, and Franeiseo Miranda, a 
Venezuelan patriot, had something to 
do with the mysterious sailing. 

A little later, another ship, the 
Leander, aroused the gossipy curios- 
ity of the idlers of the water front. 
Several thousand pikes, two thousand 
swords and eutlasses, muskets, kegs of 
powder, and bales of clothing and ac- 
coutrements were earried on board. An 
air of seereey and mystery pervaded 
this vessel also. Fink, a butcher of 
Bowery Lane, and other agents quietly 
signed up a number of recruits from 
the neighborhood. There were boys 
and young men and some who looked 
as if they had seen military service and 
some who did not eare what became of 
them. The ecaptain’s manifest showed 
miscellaneous merchandise; the mili- 
lary stores had been omitted. After 


the loading was completed, the ship 
dropped some distance down the river. 
In the dawn of a misty February 
morning several boats drifted noise- 
lessly toward her and about two hun- 
dred men went on board. On February 
2, 1806, the Leander put to sea. 

The Leander may have been a mys- 
tery to many people but not to the 
minister of Spain. Within twenty- 
four hours a pilot boat from Philadel- 
phia speed on its way to the captain 
general of Caracas. Other messages 
were hurried off to the governor of 
Vera Cruz, the viceroy of New Spain, 
the governor of the Floridas, and the 
Marquis de Casa Calvo. 

‘The minister knew that the object 
of this mysterious journey was an at- 
tack on some part of the Spanish- 
American colonies as a prelude to a 
general uprising, and that the ships 
had been fitted out by Francisco 
Miranda, a Venezuelan patriot who 
had served in the French army in the 
American revolution and who longed 
to see his own and other South Ameri- 
ean countries independent. For years 
he had wandered from one European 
court to another, holding at one time 
an important position in the French 
army, seeking help in vain, now en- 
couraged, now deluded by vain prom- 
ises, and always watched by the spies 
of Spain. Despairing of help from 
any nation, and aided by Smith and 
Ogden, he was about to make the at- 
tempt on his own account. 

After the Leander had been several 
days at sea, Miranda showed himself 
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The Monument at Maracay, Venezuela, in 

memory of the American officers who 

died in the Expedition of Francisco 
Miranda in 1806 


on deck. The one-time lieutenant gen- 
eral of the armies of France looked 
upon his motley crew, and the group 
of unsophisticated young adventurers 
looked back at the man who was to toy 
with their destinies. 

Biggs, one of his followers, says of 
him: ‘‘His limbs are well propor- 
tioned; his whole frame is stout and 
active. Upon the whole, without say- 
ing he is an elegant, we may pronounce 
him a handsome man. He is a courtier 
and gentleman in his manners. He ap- 
pears conversant on all subjects.’’ 

The brilliant Venezuelan quickly es- 
tablished himself with his motley crew. 
He entertained the brighter minds 
with clever dissertations on literature 
and politics; he charmed the others 


——— 


with a jovial camaraderie and the 
vague reputation of past glory on the 
battlefields of Europe. 

At last the Leander reached Jac. 
quemal, Santo Domingo. Here she was 
to be joined by the Emperor and the 
Indostan. Commodore Lewis, however, 
the hard-headed Boston sea eaptain in 
command, had heard of the diplomatic 
complications in the wake of the enter. 
prise. The noise of the protest of 
the Spanish minister in Washington 
reached as far as Jaequemal, and the 
prudent Lewis quit. The United 
States authorities, in the meantime, 
had proceeded to the trial of Ogden 
and Smith for ‘‘flagrant breach of 
neutrality laws.’’ 

After dallying for a month, Miranda 
procured two small schooners, the 
Bachus and the Bee, and transferred 
to them about thirty-six of the men. 
They were most uncomfortable and 
fell into a state bordering on mutiny. 
After missing Bonaire, which was their 
destination, the ships arrived at Aruba 
on April 11. The troops disembarked, 
drilled, and put on uniforms and 
equipment. On April 16, the squadron 
left Aruba for Ocumare de la Costa. 

In the meantime, the Spanish av- 
thorities from Cartagena to Cumana 
were on the lookout and prepared to 
receive the enemy. The guarda costas 
were particularly vigilant. 

On the night of April 27 the ships 
were off the port of Puerto Cabello. 
The lights of the town were gleaming 
faintly in the distance. The Leander 
had drifted away from the small 
schooners. Not a light was visible on 
board these vessels, The seamanship 
which missed Bonaire by seventy miles 
could not have been of the best. The 
Bachus and the Bee ran squarely into 
two Spanish guarda costas. The 
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Spaniards attaeked the little vessels 
promptly. With the noise of the com- 
hat. the flashes of musketry, and the 
yells of men in danger, the Leander 
vanished into the night—when she 
could have rammed the coast guards 
and eut them in two. : 

Miranda had planned this enter- 
prise for thirty years, but at the crit- 
ical moment he failed. 

In spite of their growling and dis- 
satisfaction, their mutterings of mu- 
tiny, the handful of Americans on 
board the schooner fought with grim 
courage. It was a losing fight. They 
were outnumbered; they were boarded 
from two sides. All of them were 
wounded. They were plundered, 
bound, and thrown into the dismal 
dungeon of San Felipe, in the harbor 
of Puerto Cabello. There they lay 
wounded and suffering, in dim cellars, 
with water dripping from mildewed 
walls, in the stench of filth and decay. 

The captured adventurers were tried 
before a merciless Spanish tribunal. 
The charge was ‘‘ piracy, rebellion, and 
murder’’ (a number of Spaniards had 
been killed in the fight). Ten of the 
prisoners were condemned to death by 
hanging; the others, forty-four, to 
prison terms from eight to ten years in 
the terrible dungeons of Cartagena of 
Porto Rico. The men condemned to 
death were executed in a cruel and 
barbarous fashion. Their heads were 
cut off and stuck on poles, to be ex- 
posed in La Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, 
and Puerto Cabello. 

Most of the other prisoners perished. 
Miserably wounded, ill-nourished, mal- 
treated, they pined away in unhealthy 
medieval dungeons. A few escaped 
with the aid of Capt. Thomas Sanford. 
_The English government, in the tra- 
‘itional poliey which is its pride and 




















The Monument to Americans in 
Puerto Cabello 


(Erected during the Presidency of 
General Crespo) 


strength, promptly stepped in where 
its subjects were concerned and forced 
the release of three men. By 1810, the 
other survivors were released, due to 
the efforts of a merchant of Cartagena. 

Time swept over the graves of the 
American soldiers. The monotony of 
the years effaced their memory. Their 
own countrymen had abandoned them ; 
the young adventurers seemed to be 
forgotten. But the Venezuelans did 
not forget; and, with independence at- 
tained, they carved the names of these 
martyrs to their cause in enduring 
stone. 

Perhaps these Americans were not 
of the finest of their country, perhaps 
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Exhibition Drill of the Cadets at the Military Academy, Caracas, Venezuela 


there was a sprinkling of the thought- 
less and the adventurous—yet it was 
a drop of American blood on an alien 
soil; children of Boston and New York 
had perished on a foreign shore. 

The monument erected to these men 
is a simple shaft of grey marble, 
erowned by a bronze eagle. On one 
side is the coat-of-arms of the United 
States. At the base of the monument 
is a tablet with the following names: 


Capitan 
Thomas Donohue 


Tenientes 
Thomas Hillop 
James Gardner 
Gustavus Burgond 
Charles Johnson 


Paul J. George 
Daniel Kemper 
Miles F. Hall 
John Ferris 


Subteniente 
Francis Farquharson 


Maracay has been the favorite resi- 
dence of Venezuelan presidents—Paez, 
the Llanero, Crespo, and Gomez. Per- 
haps these warriors feel freer in the 
broad valley of Aragua than in the 
narrow streets of Caracas. 

The small town is_ scrupulously 


clean; the hand of official favor has 
been a marked benefit; the streets are 
well paved in concrete; the houses are 
a bit monotonous, as if designed by 
rule, but look prosperous and well kept. 

The presidential mansion, an old 
colonial building, is in front of the 
little plaza and faces the monument to 
the Americans; the coat-of-arms of the 
Republic of the North looks at the ban- 
ner of Venezuela. 

I remember my first visit to Mara- 
cay. I walked slowly through the 
silent streets; the sun was blinding. 
It was very still; few persons go about 
in the heat of the tropical midday. | 
turned a corner. A sentinel stood 
sleepily in the shadow of an archway. 
The little park looked green and invit- 
ing. The thin shaft of a grey mon- 
ument gleamed through the maze ol 
silhouetted branches. I stepped closer 
and saw the eagle of Washington and, 
on the base of the monument, a list of 
American names. 

I did not know the history of these 
Anglo-Saxon names. It was a great 
surprise. I was a thousand miles from 
the coast of the United States and 
here, in the heart of Aragua, in the 
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shadow of tropical palms, this mon- 
ument to the sons of Boston and New 
York was like the friendly hand of a 
countryman in a strange land. 

The monument was erected during 
the administration of the late General 
Andrade, a great friend of the United 
States. The shaft brings to mind the 
Guyana boundary dispute, when the 
traditional friendship of the United 
States for Venezuela became reaf- 
firmed in a eritieal international con- 
troversy. 

A similar monument was then 
erected in the port of Puerto Cabello, 
where the Americans were tried and 
confined. This monument is a hand- 
some bronze column also crowned by 
a heraldie eagle. On one side of the 
granite base, the coat-of-arms of Vene- 
zuela and the United States are united ; 
on the other side there is a wreath 
of laurel and a palm, and the inserip- 
tion: 


The Gratitude of a Nation 
consecrates this Monument on 
July 4th, 1896 
under the Presidency of the 
Republic of General Joaquin 
Crespo 


On the eastern side of the monument 
is a tablet with the names of the 
American soldiers and the following 
dedication : 

To the memory of the North 

American Citizens, companions 

and subalterns of General Fran- 

cisco Miranda, who offered their 
lives in sacrifice to the Independ- 

ence of Venezuela on July 21, 1806. 


These are not the only monuments to 
Americans. In the capital of Vene- 
zuela, Caracas, in the handsome resi- 
dential section, the so-called Paraiso, 
there is a statue of Washington. It 
has long been a courteous custom for 
the president of the republic to deposit 
a wreath at the base of this monument 
on July 4 of each year. 





The Training of the Infantry 
Team 


Individual Training 


Capt. JosepH L. Tupper, 24th Infantry, 
and 
Ist Lieut. JOSEPH I. GREENE, 24th Infantry. 


HEN the members of the Infan- 
try Team squad received their 
equipment, preliminary instruction be- 
gan without delay. This work fol- 
lowed, with a few slight variations, the 
course laid down in TR 150-5. When 
the work did deviate from prescribed 
methods it was largely because of the 
special conditions under which an in- 
fantry team trains and the special 
needs which this training brings out. 
In order from the very beginning to 
center the shooters’ minds upon the 
true foundations of marksmanship, all 
of them were required to cover the 
preliminary steps. Experience or 
known ability exeused no one. Vet- 
eran team shots and greenest tyros 
alike began with the sighting-bar and 
went through the whole preliminary 
training. 
THE SIGHT PICTURE 


In aiming only the six o’clock hold 
was permitted. The instructors placed 
much emphasis upon the formation by 
the firers of a ‘‘sight picture,’’ which 
would become habitual and unchange- 
able for all. In a brief lecture the 
Team Captain brought out the reasons 


for this ironclad rule. He impressed 
the candidates with the need for mak- 
ing not only the aiming but every act 
of firing correct and unvarying habit. 

To form the correct sight picture 
the squad members were told to focus 
upon the front sight in aiming. This 
is a departure from the method of the 
training regulations. The coaches be- 
lieved that a rifleman can obtain 
clearer definition of aim, and conse- 
quently greater accuracy, by placing 
the clearly seen front sight against 
the target below an indistinct bull’s- 
eye, rather than by placing a distinct 
bull upon a blurred front sight. Al- 
though contrary to the usual teaching, 
the course adopted, stressing as it did 
the proper relationship of the four ele- 
ments of aiming, the eye, the two 
sights, and the target, has given con- 
tinuously the better results. That this 
method is both logical and practical 
will be more apparent a little later 
when we reach the subject of positions. 


CIRCLING THE BULL’S-EYE 


Clear definition was also obtained 
by requiring the shooters to cirele the 


* The second article of a series that began in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for December, 


1929 


In addition to Capt. J. P. Lyons, mentioned in the first article of this series, as a" 
assistant coach, there were five other section leaders who assisted in training the 
Infantry team. These five are: Capt. K. L. Berry, Capt. H. L. Griswold, Capt. M. P. 
Broderick, 1st Lieut. S. R. Hinds, and 1st Lieut. K. Maertens. 

In addition there were five other Infantrymen who worked as assistant coaches 


at various times. They are: Capt. G. B. Norris, First Sergeant Mollerstrom, First 
Sergeant Hackala, Sergeant Bissenden and Sergeant Pilat. 
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pull’s-eye with the aiming eye in tak- 
ing aim, or, in other words, to follow 
the cireumference of the bull com- 
pletely around. This insured that 
when he had plaeed his front sight 
against the bull, the firer would 
habitually check up to see that the 
bull was round rather than lop-sided, 
and consequently that the top of his 
front sight was tangent to the bull 
rather than in it. This probably re- 
quired a momentary shifting of the 
focus to the bull’s-eye from the front 
sight. 

As each man perfected himself in 


repeatedly obtaining the correct sight - 


picture, his coaches told him to study 
and compare in his mind this picture 
as seen under different conditions of 
light and weather. This naturally led 
to the acquisition of accurate correc- 
tion data for the light and weather 
variations encountered. Furthermore, 
the coaches insisted throughout the 
training course that each man precede 
every range or score fired by three or 
four dry shots. This habit made each 
shooter certain of his sight picture be- 
fore he fired a shot. Underlying this 
instruction was also the fact that the 
greatest deviations from the correct 
habitual sight picture usually occur 
in the first few shots fired. Such devia- 
tions, of course, are present to a slight 
degree in the aiming of even the finest 
shots and eannot be entirely elim- 
inated. 
TRIANGLE WORK 

The making of aiming groups at two 
hundred yards followed the sighting- 
bar work. The standard: of excellence 
sel for this work was high—a triangle 
the size of a man’s thumbnail, which 
‘s about half as large as the aiming 
group required by Training Regula- 


tion 150-5. This work brought out the 
cases of poor eyesight among the candi- 
dates. Those who failed to make tri- 
angles small enough received a careful 
checking up. When it was definitely 
found that they were unable to per- 
form this work they were, of course, 
dropped from the squad. 

During the whole training period 
the coaches often found it necessary to 
revert to these two elementary instruc- 
tion phases, the sighting-bar and the 
making of triangles. Whenever the 
seoregraph of a firer indicated a 
slump, that man received at once a re- 
fresher course in preliminary instruc- 
tion. 

POSITIONS 


Following again the usual order of 
instruction, practice in assuming the 
three required firing positions, prone, 
sitting, and standing, came next. The 
instruction for the sitting and prone 
positions deviated very slightly from 
Training Regulations 150-5, but for 
the standing position was at consider- 
able variance. During all position 
work coaches held in mind always and 
emphasized frequently the close rela- 
tionship between aiming and position, 
and the dependence of the first upon 
the second. In aiming, as stated above, 
there are four physical elements, the 
eye, the front and rear sights, and the 
target. The primary requirement of a 
good position is that it assures a max- 
imum steadiness of the eye and the 
sights so that these three elements can 
be aligned upon the fourth—the tar- 
get—in correct aim. Thus it is evi- 
dent that if a position can satisfy in the 
affirmative the question, ‘‘Is the aim 
good ?’’, then that position also is good. 

The first requisite to a good position 
is, as we have seen, the fixing of the 
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two sights and the eye in firm align- 
ment. Infantry Team coaches accom- 
plished this by requiring their squad 
members to rest their heads solidly 
against the stock. Here the thumb, 
which to some shooters is a worse than 
useless appendage to the trigger hand, 
came into its proper usefulness. The 
thumb was kept over the stock and 
used as a comb upon which to rest the 
cheekbone firmly. The thumb in this 
manner serves as a rigid point of sup- 
port for the head, and after the firer 
forms the habit of its use, the thumb 
also assures the proper replacing of 
the head in both slow and rapid fire. 
Some firers experienced a slight sore- 
ness of the cheekbone for the first few 
days of firing but this soon wore off. 
The firm contact between cheek and 
thumb proved moreover to be an ac- 
tual protection to the face and lip of 
the firer. Once the shooter under- 
stands the correct way to place eye and 


sights solidly in line, it remains only - 


for him to assume a position in which 
these three points are aligned upon the 
target. 

But before we discuss the sling posi- 
tions in detail let us first consider the 
instruction in the use of the sling. This 
differed only a little from training 
regulations. More thought was given 
than usual to getting the best use out 
of this aid to steadiness, without, how- 
ever, exaggerating its importance. The 
coaches, in fact, required all squad 
members to use slings a little loose 
rather than tight. A taut sling inter- 
feres with comfort and relaxation in 
shooting and it causes the right elbow to 
jump up and to move to the left in prone 
rapid fire. These points were definitely 
proved by careful observation of scores 
of men on the firing line. The sling 
adjustment is of course largely a per- 


— 


sonal problem, and it had to be solved 
by each firer for himself, with the 
coaches’ assistance. 


THE PRONE POSITION 


In the prone position the firer is 
steadiest. This fact enables him to 
form sight pictures with little diff. 
culty. It is important to get a good 
prone position before any work in 
other positions is begun. The Infantry 
Team coaches followed this principle. 
In the prone instruction they em- 
phasized, in particular, the condition 
of the ground on the firing line, insist- 
ing that squad members never fire 
from ground which sloped toward the 
target, or from irregular ground. Any 
bumpiness or sloping to the fore is 
sure to cause a cramped or strained 
position, with consequent difficulty in 
breathing, interference with circula- 
tion, and unsteadiness of heart action. 
In a good prone position the elbows 
should be on the highest ground so 
that the chest is drawn well up and 
the diaphragm free for natural breath- 
ing. When the ground is satisfactory 
the firer should have no difficulty in 
relaxing comfortably and ‘‘lying down 
upon his piece.’’ Only when this mus- 
cular ease is assured, and the very 
minimum of effort in holding, aiming, 
and firing is also certain, can the firer 
be expected to obtain habitually and 
precisely his correct sight picture. A 
special detail which the prone position 
training brought out was the need for 
small men to lie at a greater angle 
than forty-five degrees to their pieces. 
About sixty degrees seemed to give the 
best results. 


_ THE SITTING POSITION 

In the beginning of the sitting posi- 
tion instruction no change from the 
prescribed position was authorized. 
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Coaches did not allow any deviation at 
all for the first two weeks of training. 
Even the eross-legged position was 
denied to those who were accustomed 
to use it. After this time, however, 
the coaches permitted the firers to 
drift into their more natural positions. 
The principal thing that the coaches 
noticed was the tendency of a large 
percentage of shooters to find more 
steadiness in a position in which the 
feet are closer together than in the 
prescribed position. Often the feet 
were no more than an inch or two 
apart. On the other hand a number 
of men got their best results from the 
preseribed position. 


THE STANDING POSITION 


The most pronounced variance from 
the methods of training regulations oe- 
curred in the standing position in- 
struction. The value of the different 
system used seems to have been proved 
by the faet that among the teams that 
used it were the two most successful, 
those of the Infantry and the Navy. 

In assuming this position the firer 
first selects a level place on which to 
stand. With the side of his body 
toward the target, he stands with his 
heels on a line with it and about a foot 
apart. This distance need in no way 
be taken as exact, as it will vary con- 
siderably with different nen. If train- 
ing is begun with feet spread about a 
foot, the shooter will soon habitually 
take the standing position which is 
most natural to him. The firer then 
allows his body to sag comfortably at 
the waist and to slouch forward a 
little at the shoulders. He should then 
have a feeling of complete relaxation 
and solidity of position. This solidity 
is not the solidity of muscular bracing 


so much as it is the solidity of settled 
compactness of the trunk. 

The firer then takes the rifle in both 
hands and carries it parallel to the 
ground about as high as his head. This 
movement pulls his clothing loose at 
the belt and shoulders so that it will 
cause no binding, however slight, dur- 
ing the firing. He places the butt of 
his piece upon his shoulder, not in the 
hollow, but well out upon the junction 
of the arm and shoulder. He raises 
his right elbow a little above the hori- 
zontal and grasps the small of the 
stock with his right thumb over it and 
his three lower fingers gripping and 
pulling back slightly on the rifle. 

The left hand holds the rifle under 
the rear sight. The left forearm is al- 
most vertical and the upper arm is 
inclined outward so that it is free of 
the body. In this position the firer’s 
elbow is directly under the piece and 


his forearm is in the same vertical 


plane as the rifle. The function of the 
left arm in offhand firing is to hold 
up and steady the piece only. When 
this much of the position has been as- 
sumed, the firer pulls the rifle well 
across his body. He then permits his 
head to drop forward and rest solidly 
upon the stock, with the cheekbone 
fitting over the thumb as described 
above. 

This position, like the others, varies 
considerably with the individual, al- 
though the method of taking it is 
about the same for all men. Hence, 
coaches must study the position of 
each firer and with his cooperation 
work to arrive at the best position. 
The underlying purpose of this off- 
hand position is to hold the rifle in the 
most relaxed manner possible without 
the sacrifice of steadiness. Men trained 
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to this position soon learn, because of 
its ease, to forget entirely the position 
itself and to concentrate all of their 
attention upon the sight picture and 
trigger squeeze where it belongs. This 
is the utmost that a position can be 
expected to accomplish. 


TRIGGER SQUEEZE 


When the coaches were satisfied with 
the progress of the squad members in 
assuming the firing positions, they 
proceeded to the trigger squeeze. 
There are a number of reasons for 
teaching bolt manipulation before 
trigger squeeze. But there is still an- 
other and better reason, based on 
psychélogy alone, for beginning trig- 
ger squeeze work as soon as possible. 
From the first time a recruit is per- 
mitted to aim his rifle, the act seems 
incomplete unless he pulls the trigger. 
This applies just as much to members 
of the Infantry Team squad. Hence, 
for this reason, and also because many 
of the squad members needed little or 
no practice in the trigger squeeze, 
trigger squeeze instruction was begun 
as soon as possible. 

The trigger squeeze which is pre- 
seribed in training regulations is not 
quite suitable for the finest rifle shoot- 
ing. A squeeze in which the crude ele- 
ments of the lock, such as slight creep, 
are not noticeable, is better for the 
most expert work. Therefore, the in- 
struction received by the squad mem- 
bers was to clasp the piece at the small 
of the stock with the three lower 
fingers and the thumb, keeping the 
hand well back, with the trigger finger 
entirely free from the stock. This 


i, 


position of the hand causes the trigger 
to be closer to the tip of the forefinger 
than in the prescribed method. The 
trigger touches near the lower end of 
the first joint rather than in the 
middle of the second. The next in. 
structions were to squeeze straight to 
the rear, keeping the trigger finger 
clear of the wood. With this form of 
trigger squeeze the slack can be taken 
up quickly, the firer has perfect con- 
trol over his finger, and when the 
amount of pressure required to fire the 
piece is finally exerted on the trigger, 
the trigger release is instantaneous. 
This manner of squeezing the trigger 
is faster than the prescribed method, 
and the inereased speed of firing re- 
duces, in turn, the strain of holding. 


BOLT MANIPULATION 


Here again the coaches made no at- 
tempt to divorce the training from 
what had gone before. But when the 
initial rapid-fire bolt manipulation 
was begun, the shooters received in- 
structions to keep their attention con- 
centrated upon the bolt. ‘‘Work the 
bolt as hard and as fast as you can,” 
the coaches insisted. This stressing of 
speed in bolt manipulation continued 
for two weeks, by the end of which 
time most squad members had become 
hardened and coordinated. Naturally, 
during this period of speeding up 
there was some sacrifice of aceuracy. 
But the errors which had crept in were 
not so firmly implanted that they could 
not be weeded out easily after the 
high manipulation speed had become 
automatic. 


(The next article of this series will appear next month) 
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Chemical Warfare Tactics 


Snow problem for officers of all arms' 


Laeut. Cot. CHaRiEs E. T. Luin, C. W. 8.’ 


ODERN warfare demands an 
M ever-increasing breadth of tac- 
tical knowledge on the part of the in- 
dividual officer, The several combat 
arms enter into intimate cooperation 
in the teamwork of battle. The types 
of weapons within units are becoming 
more and more diversified. The far- 
reaching and searching effects of the 
enemy’s means of combat now jeopar- 
dize not only front line elements and 
their supporting auxiliaries, but also 
reserves and installations of command, 
supply, and evacuation. 

It is no longer sufficient for any offi- 
cer, therefore, to know the tactics of 
his own arm. He must have, in ad- 
dition, sufficient knowledge of the 
powers, limitations, and tacties of 


other arms to cooperate with them and 


profit by their support; and, if neces- 
sary, to control their tactical employ- 
ment. To fulfill his responsibility to 
the troops under his leadership, he 
must also know the effects of combat 
means at the disposal of the enemy so 
as to recognize their menace and be 
prepared to minimize their destructive 
effect. 

It is with full appreciation of these 
requirements that the War Depart- 
ment has eaused the special service 
school of each branch to include in its 
curriculum instruetion in the taeties 
of other branches. The general service 
school studies each of the arms and 





services as a foundation for courses in 
their combined tactical employment. 
The result of this wise policy has 
been quite satisfactory, and officers 
are, as a rule, equipped to go beyond 
the narrow limitations of their own 
technical specialties and adapt them- 
selves to the broader phases of their 
profession. School instruction by itself 
is insufficient, however, to fit an officer 
for his responsibilities in the field. To 
gain full appreciation of military ma- 
teriel and familiarity with the methods 
of its use, he must come into actual 
contact with it and take advantage of 
every opportunity to observe the work 
of troops charged with its operation. 
To the enterprising officer, anxious 
to improve his professional efficiency, 
there is no lack of opportunity to make 
such contacts and observations. It 
simply requires, as a rule, a little 
effort on his part. Among these op- 
portunities are presence of combined 
arms in a number of our larger posts, 
especially in foreign service garrisons ; 
the summer exercises, both Regular 
Army and National Guard, in corps 
areas; and such exhibitions as the one 
held each year at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground and in the various mili- 
tary carnivals throughout the country. 
There is, however, a marked limitation 
to knowledge and experience which 
ean be gained either in schools or by 
the observation of weapons and their 


‘By special arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears 


in publications other than the JOURNAL. 


*Published with permission of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. 
Army, who is not responsible for any opinion expressed or conclusions reached herein. 
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employment. While such training and 
experience are invaluable in equipping 
an officer for his réle in the teamwork 
of tactical operations, they fail to give 
him an adequate appreciation of the 
real effects of the enemy’s combat 
means. 

This limitation of peace-time train- 
ing has always been recognized, and 
ingenuity has been taxed to the ut- 
most to overcome it, but without suc- 
cess. The harsh school of battle re- 
mains today, as it has been in the past, 
the only school in which true impres- 
sions of the battlefield can be gained. 
As a result, the officer, until seasoned 
by battle, will always be handicapped 
by the lack of this essential element of 
preparation to meet his responsibilities 
in the field. 

Experience has shown that habit 
and instinct play, in battle, a far more 
important part than do logic and men- 
tal caleulation; that officers and men 
will generally do what they are in the 
habit of doing; but that they cannot 
be expected to do things to which they 
are not accustomed. It is, therefore, 
in the attainment of sound battle 
habits and instincts that we must seek, 
in time of peace, to compensate for the 
lack of experience which only battle 
itself can supply. 

In military drill, developed as a re- 
sult of thousands of years of battle 
experience, we have a system for the 
formation of habits of action which 
will cause the soldier to act effectively 
and even subconsciously when his 
mind is dulled by the nerve-racking 
effect of modern battle. In the train- 
ing of the officer, repeated insistence 
on the lessons of former wars and on 
their application to varied situations 
develops certain habits of mind which 


a 


serve to guide him under the wp. 
familiar and bewildering conditions of 
campaign. These mental habits ar 
such, for example, as cause the trained 
officer to sense instinctively the vital 
necessity of outposts when encamped 
in the presence of the enemy, and, in 
battle, the need of flank protection and 
contact with units on right and left, 
The development of such mental habits 
in connection with chemical warfare js 
the subject of this study. 

The agents of chemical warfare, un- 
like other means of combat, are con- 
trolled in their behavior by the normal 
processes of nature. Dispersed in their 
persistent form, they lie as liquid or 
solid substances on the ground, foliage, 
or other surfaces, and evaporate like 
snow or water under the influence of 
sunlight, heat, and wind. When dis- 
persed into the air as gases, drops of 
liquid, or solid particles, they drift with 
the wind and dissipate, like smoke or 
fog, under the laws of motion and 
gravitation. By observing snow, sur- 
face moisture, smoke, or fog, we can 
form accurate impressions of the cor- 
responding behavior of chemical war- 
fare agents. By contact, in our daily 
life, with the ordinary phenomena of 
nature, we gain familiarity with the 
operation of their natural processes. 
As a result we know, instinctively, how 
to protect ourselves from their harm- 
ful effects, and how to earry on our 
activities in spite of the obstacles that 
they create. Similarly, by intelligent 
and systematic observation of these 
same natural phenomena, we can in- 
terpret the information they convey 
into tactical knowledge of chemical 
warfare. As a result we will be pre- 
pared to guard instinctively against 
the harmful effects of the chemical 
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means of the enemy, and to carry our 
missions into exeeution in spite of his 


( 


( 


‘asualty-producing agents. 
In our present study we shall limit 
ur discussion to conditions that arise 


from the enemy’s employment of the 


« 
€ 


me chemieal agent commonly known 
1s ‘‘mustard,’’ or ‘*yperite.’’ For the 


purpose of simplicity, and to establish 


‘ 
c 


: logical basis for further study along 


this line, we shall also confine ourselves 
to the ‘‘eontaet’’ effect of this agent, 
as distinguished from what we may 
call its ‘‘gas’’ effect. Mustard, it will 
be remembered, was the most effective 
of all chemical agents used in the 
World War. At the time of the Armis- 
tice, it was freely used by both sides. 
It is still the outstanding means of 
chemical warfare, and the field of its 
use has been considerably broadened 
by recent developments in technique. 
Its tactical use, the method of its dis- 
persion, and its general behavior are 
characteristic of all the so-called ‘‘ per- 
sistent’’ agents. It is from the similar- 
ity of its behavior to that of snow and 
surface moisture that mustard lends 





itself particularly well to study along 
the lines we are now considering. 
Mustard is an oily liquid of about 
the consistency of heavy lubricating 
oil. Dispersed by artillery shell, air- 
craft sprinkling, bombs, armored cars, 
tanks, or other means, it falls and lies 
upon the ground, foliage, and other 
surfaces. It evaporates under the in- 
fluence of sunshine, heat, and wind. 
Contact with liquid mustard or with 
ground, porous wood, or other porous 
substance infected by mustard, causes 
severe burns. The evaporation of mus- 
tard sets up clouds of poisonous gas. 
Depending upon the amount of chem- 
ical used, the nature of the ground, 


and the weather, an area infected re- 
mains dangerous for a normal period 
of from one to two weeks. Where 
evaporation is rapid, this time may be 
considerably shortened. Where evapo- 
ration is slow, it may be prolonged for 
a month or more. 

Conditions that cause snow to dis- 
appear quickly and surface moisture 
to dry up, also favor the rapid disin- 
fection of mustardized ground. Simi- 
larly, conditions that cause snow to re- 
main on the ground and surface mois- 
ture to persist, cause a corresponding 
persistence of mustard infection. By 
observing snow and surface moisture, 
therefore, and by noting the places 
where and the conditions under which 
they tend to disappear, we can learn 
to estimate the behavior of persistent 
chemical agents. 

With this elementary conception of 
the analogy of chemical warfare to nat- 
ural phenomena, our problem becomes 
quite simple. It consists, logically, 
in first observing methodically the be- 
havior of snow and surface moisture, 
and then in applying the lessons 
gained from these observations to the 
solution of simple tactical problems on 
the ground on which the observations 
were made. This system was used with 
exceedingly satisfactory results by offi- 
cers of all arms in the III Corps Area 
in 1927. Briefly stated, the procedure 
was as follows: 

Where opportunity occurred to ob- 
serve the effects of a snow storm which 
resulted in covering the ground, the 
places were noted : 

First, where the snow disappeared 

within twenty-four hours. 

Second, where it lingered on the 

ground for several days, often a 
week or more, after the storm. 
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Third, where the snow persisted for 
long periods after it had disap- 
peared from the rest of the coun- 
try. 


It is evident that the nature of these 
observations was based on climatic 
conditions in the III Corps Area. In 
colder climates, where the snow lies on 
the ground for long periods, the 
method would have to be modified to 
meet prevailing conditions. 

Where no opportunity to observe 
snow was afforded, analogous condi- 
tions were observed after rainstorms, 
with due allowance, of course, for the 
effects of drainage. It was the mois- 
ture of the ground, rather than run- 
ning or standing water, which was 
significant. This was the situation at 
Fort Eustis, where no snow fell while 
these problems were being solved. 
Comparison of results showed, how- 
ever, that the conclusions based on the 
observation of moisture coincided with 
those of officers in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, whose deductions had 
been based on the observation of snow. 

In both instances the prevailing 
weather was observed and its effect on 
the general rate of disappearance of 
snow or moisture was noted. The offi- 
cers gained a clear conception of the 
causes of the phenomena that they ob- 
served. The impressions thus gained 
gave them an understanding of the 
whole problem of chemical persistency 
in the field, so that the answers to the 
questions of its tactical application be- 
came self-evident. 


These observations were followed by 
a series of three simple tactical prob- 
lems. In order to coordinate results 
and, in particular, to compare the con- 
clusions of officers of the different 


—————— 


arms, the general directive prescribed 
certain guiding features and requir. 
ments. It left to local commanding off. 
eers the choice of terrain and the de. 
tailed preparation of the problems 
themselves. The situations involved 
were so simple, however, that any off. 
cer might have visualized his own and 
obtained results of equal value. 

The directive prescribed that prob- 
lems be based on the operations of a 
battalion of infantry, a battery of ar. 
tillery, or an appropriate correspond- 
ing unit of any other arm, on local 
terrain assumed to have been infected 
by mustard two weeks before, and un- 
der situations with requirements as 
follows: 


Situation No. 1, involving a tempo- 
rary halt in the course of a route 
march. Requirement: Selection of 
halting place and precautions to be 
taken during the halt. 

Situation No. 2, involving an ap- 
proach march, or movement into posi- 
tion. Requirement: Selection of lines 
and formations of advance, with pre- 
cautionary orders. 

Situation No. 3, involving a bivouae. 
Requirement: Selection of ground, 
and precautionary instructions. 

To avoid confusion by the introduc- 
tion of too many factors into these 
initial problems, the ‘‘gas’’ effect of 
the mustard was in each instance as- 
sumed to be negligible owing to the 
time elapsed since infection. The prob- 
lems reduced themselves, therefore, to 
the simple question of carrying out the 
desired operations with a minimum of 
*‘eontact’’ casualties. 

This assumption is, of course, 
dangerous and would be entirely un- 
warranted in the field. An area that 
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has been infected by mustard should 
always be considered as a gas-trap until 
proven otherwise. Where it or its vi- 
cinity must be erossed, gas masks 
should be worn and every precaution 
should be taken to avoid their prema- 
ture removal. Especially should such 
an area be avoided as a bivouac. Gas 
poisoning is accumulative, and a light 
concentration breathed over an ex- 
tended period is as harmful as a much 
heavier coneentration breathed for a 
short time only. When tactical neces- 
sity is imperative, however, areas of 
this kind may have to be crossed, or 
even occupied, though it be at the cost 
of casualties. When such a necessity 


arises, the knowledge and _ instincts 
gained by these methods may spell the 
difference between success or failure of 
an officer’s mission. 

The solution of simple practical 
problems like those outlined above re- 
quires neither equipment nor money. 
Technical knowledge of chemistry is 
unnecessary to a clear understanding 
of chemical warfare fundamentals. 
Valuable results can be secured from 
a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. Systematic observation and 
common sense applied to this phase of 
military training will result in sound 
tactical knowledge of the conditions on 
which chemical warfare is based. 


D 


Safety! 


NE-THIRD of the entire Regular Army of the 

United States was stationed at Fort Pitt, Penn- 
sylvania, after the disbanding of the Continental 
Army in 1784. Alexander Hamilton’s single battery 
of artillery was all that remained, and it consisted of 
eighty. men divided as storekeepers between West 
Point and Fort Pitt—Col. T. M. Anderson, Infantry, 
in an address to the Reserve officers of the 99th Di- 


vision at Greensburg, Pa. 





Rolling Kitchens 


Capt. LorEN A. WETHERBY, Infantry* 


HE supply of food to the soldier 

is of paramount importance in 
campaign. An interesting field for 
study is the effect of the mechanical 
and material development of the day 
on this almost always difficult task. 


The problem of the delivery of food 
to units down to and including the 
regiment is in no way materially 
different from what it has been in the 
past. It is still dependent upon the 
kind of transportation available at the 
time and place. The volume and quality 
of food necessary per man per day have 
not changed. But the supply of food 
from a regiment or a battalion to the 
company, and from there to the soldier 
in the front lines, has been and still 
is a difficult problem. Nevertheless, 
modern invention has provided a 
means for materially bettering this 
ultimate supply to the soldier. 


Much study and many experiments 
indicate the following features to be 
desirable in the food supply mech- 
anism : 


1. The kitchen should be capable of 
being operated for the preparation of 
food while in motion on the march. 

2. The size of the kitchen should be 
sufficient to supply cooked meals for 
two hundred and fifty men. 

3. The weight of the cooking medium 
and its equipment should be reduced to 
the minimum consistent with efficiency 
and ruggedness. 

4. The kitchen should be capable 
of being operated when removed from 
the vehicle, and all or part of the 
vehicular portion of being used for the 
transportation of new food supplies. 


* Department of Experiment. 
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5. The kitchen should be ineon. 
spicuous. 

6. The kitchen should be easily 
transportable and capable of accon- 
panying troops regardless of the means 
of transportation provided for the 
troops. 


Let us see how these problems have 
been met in the past and how the 
means therefor have been developed. 

The field range was one of the efforts 
to solve the feeding problem. It could 
not be used for the preparation of 
food while on the march. It took con- 
siderable time for setting up. The 
smoke from the wood fuel made it 
somewhat conspicuous, as did the ex- 
eavation for its installation. It could, 
however, be set up in position and the 
ration and baggage wagon could be 
used for transporting new food 
supplies, and it could be carried with 
the troops regardless of the kind of 
transportation employed. It was not 
unduly heavy. Nevetheless it was not a 
satisfactory solution. 

The next development was an aui- 
mal-drawn, limbered type of rolling 
kitchen. This type of kitchen could be 
operated en route, but it was never 
thoroughly satisfactory. The capacity 
of the war-time kitchen was not sufi- 
cient, and the kitchen was difficult to 
operate efficiently. It was not rugged 
enough for marches over rough terrail. 
The smoke from its fire made it con- 
spicuous. It was awkward to handle in 
any other way except as an animal- 
drawn vehicle, and even then the fact 
that it was limbered made it unwieldly. 
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its main advantages were that it could 
be fired and operated en route and 
that the cook-stove portion could be un- 
limbered from the forward eart section 


and the forward section used as a cart 
for bringing forward new food sup- 
plies. 

The next development was the con- 
and test of four-wheeled 
vehicles which had _ built-in stoves, 
ovens, and compartments for the trans- 
portation of food supplies. The most 
promising of these vehicles was the 
Taylor 31. It had space for the cooks 
tc operate it while it was moving, its 
capacity was sufficient, and it was not 
unduly heavy. It had space for and 
could carry the food for another meal 
in addition to the one being cooked. 
If oil burners were used it gave off 
little smoke to betray its presence. But 
the stove portion could not be detached 
from the vehicular portion so that the 
vehicle could be used to carry up new 
rations while the stove remained in 
position. The kitehen was also difficult 
It was difficult to handle 
except as an animal-drawn vehicle, al- 
though it was possible to build it for 
use as an automobile trailer. These 
were considered to be major objections. 
The same objections were raised aca- 
demically to the construction of a mo- 
tor truck rolling kitehen. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the limbered type of rolling kitchen 
as contrasted to the four-wheeled 
Vehicular type. 

The Field Artillery took the follow- 
ing position in this matter: 


struction 


to conceal. 


1. Placing the entire kitchen on one 
chassis is w rong for front line organi- 
zations. It is evident that such large, 
unwieldy groups cannot be taken near 
the front lines, that they cannot be 


easily camouflaged, and that no provis- 
ion is made for moving the cooked con- 
tents to the immediate vicinity of the 
front line. 

2. The limbered type of kitchen is 
far superior in this respect. In this 
type the rear group is the stove and 
the front group, or limber, contains 
thermos cans in which uncooked ra- 
tions are earried when the cans are 
not otherwise in use, and in which the 
cooked rations are transported to the 
front line at night. 


This view came out again after the 
Taylor 31 had been tested as a trailer 
behind motor trucks. The Field Artil- 
lery found mechanical defects in this 
test and stated that the kitchen was too 
heavy when fully loaded. 

The Infantry, however, came to 
different conclusions which are: 


1. After an extensive test of rolling 
kitchens the Taylor 31 was found to 
be decidedly superior to other types 
tested. 

2. In 1922, the Taylor rolling 
kitchen was tested on a road march 
from Fort Benning to Camp McClellan 
and return, a total of two hundred and 
ninety miles. The report of test shows 
that the weight is not excessive for four 
animals. 

3. Infantry rolling kitchens will nor- 
mally be animal-drawn. As trucks will 
be unable to move cross-country into 
position, tractors should be provided 
when infantry transportation is mo- 
torized. With long moves of infantry 
by trucks, when necessary to take roll- 
ing kitchens along, the Taylor 31 can 
be placed on a three-ton truck and be 
kept with the column. The mechanical 
defects noted by the Field Artillery 
can probably be overcome. 

4. Infantry practice is to place 
kitchens as near to the front as pos- 
sible and to have carrying parties 
supply men who are separated from 
the kitchens. Artillery kitchens are 
further to the rear and can more 
readily supply men by organization 
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transportation. While the limbered 
vehicle may be more desirable for field 
artillery, the chassis of the Taylor 31 
is considered more satisfactory for in- 
fantry. 


In view of the fact that the artillery 
is seldom in as close contact with the 
enemy as the infantry, it would seem 
that a solution of this problem by in- 
fantry would be equally suitable to 
artillery. 


The War Department, however, did 
not approve of the adoption of the 
Taylor 31 rolling kitchen. It gave as 
the military requirements for a rolling 
kitchen : 


1. It must be capable of cooking for 
two hundred and fifty men while at 
rest or moving with a marching column. 

2. It must be a limbered vehicle with 
the cooking part on the main chassis 
and with the limber so arranged as to 
carry uncooked food or hot cooked 
food. 

3. It must weigh complete not more 
than three thousand four hundred 
pounds. 

4. There must be no permanent top. 

5. It must be arranged for traction 
by four mules and for ready conver- 
sion into a trailer. 

6. Fuel oil is the preferable fuel if 
a burner can be developed to operate 
as satisfactorily as other fuel. (This 
requirement is not stated as manda- 
tory.) 


Information obtained from tests with 
the mechanized force and elsewhere in- 
dicates that the use of trailers is not 
advisable. Even rolling kitchens should 
be self-propelled. The fumes of motor 
towing vehicles are obnoxious to men 
who must ride on the trailer. Trailers 
sway from side to side so much that 
they must be driven near the center of 
the road to prevent them from going 
into the ditch; this hinders the passing 


es 


of other vehicles, When a sudden sto 
is necessary, perfect coordination jy 
applying the brakes is required on both 
the towing vehicle and the trailer 
there will be an accident caused by the 
trailer jamming the towing vehice 
Observation by the man at the brakes 
of the trailer is much impeded by the 
bulk of the towing vehicle, and thu 
coordination is almost impossible. This 
is particularly noticeable with a lin. 
bered vehicle like a rolling kitchen. 

The Infantry has on several «. 
easions stressed the need for the de 
velopment of motorized kitchens. This 
is particularly necessary for motorized 
units. 

Under a decision that any rolling 
kitchen adopted must be standard for 
all branches, and as the artillery con 
sidered a limbered type kitchen essen- 
tial, development went along thos 
lines. This resulted in the construction 
during 1927 and 1928 of the present 
experimental rolling kitchen, which is 
designed for transportation by animal 
or for use as a trailer. This kitchen 
now being tested. 

While the tests of the 1928 kitchen 
are not yet complete, we have consié- 
erable information about it and how it 
works. It is the most satisfactory lim 
bered type kitchen yet devised as fat 
as cooking and baking are concerned 
It can be used en route with fair su 
cess when animal-drawn, When use 
as a trailer it has to be stopped eat! 
time that the cooks have anything to 4 
such as stoking, stirring food, or a 
justing the drafts. Its capacity ® 
ample. It is quite heavy and in saul 
or deep mud will quickly tire {0 
animals; but, having roller bearings # 
the wheels, it is easily moved over hat! 
roads. Being limbered, the forwat 
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part may be used as a ration cart, al- 
though uncoupling the kitchen is awk- 
ward and diffieult when it is hot. It is 
built for the use of wood or coal as 
fuel, and this renders concealment diffi- 
cult on account of the smoke. The size 
and shape of the kitchen make it easily 
discernible, as contrasted with artil- 
lery. It is diffieult to transport this 
rolling kitchen in any other manner 
than on its own wheels. It is too large 


When used as a trailer it is open to 
the objections to trailers that we have 
already noted. 


rized) For the above reasons it therefore 
seems that we have not yet fully solved 

olling our problem. : 

d for We are living in a period of rapid 


change in methods of transportation. 
All indieations point to the greatly in- 
creased use of motor transportation in 
any war of the future. What, then, 
should be the line of development of 
the equipment for preparing and de- 
livering cooked food to the soldier? 
Types and models of transportation 
change so frequently that no one ve- 


itehen hicle can be considered as the best or 
sonsid- as standard for more than a short time. 
how it It seems to the writer that the solution 


would be found if a means of prepar- 
ing food could be developed which 
could be transported in any type of 
transportation from ox eart to diri- 
gible. Can this be done? The writer 
elieves that it ean, 

At present there are widely sold suc- 
essiul gasoline camp stoves. A boys’ 
chool has made and used a gasoline- 
ueled range for cooking for two hun- 
red boys on a eross-country march. 
his stove and its kitchen equipment 
ere carried in a converted small auto- 
iobile. The stove was not permanently 


city 8 


ings i 


‘orward 


to go into a class B Liberty truck. - 


fastened to the truck. The burners op- 
erated on the principle of a blow torch. 


It seems, therefore, that a gasoline- 
fueled field range can be developed and 
earried in any kind of transportation 
available to infantry—wagons, motor 
trucks, railroads, or ships. It could be 
built so that cooking could be done 
while the stove was being transported. 
Its over-all dimensions should not be 
over five by three by three feet, so that 
there would be space to work around it 
in common vehicle bodies. Such a field 
range could have a capacity sufficient 
to accommodate two hundred and fifty 
men at any one meal. The stove por- 
tion could be built to weigh not more 
than five hundred pounds, with detach- 
able ovens, boilers, containers, and 
kitchen vessels, weighing not to exceed 
three hundred pounds additional. It 
should be provided with casters and 
with detachable long handles for lift- 
ing. The burners could be similar to 
those of a gas stove, operating under 
pressure feed. Guard rails on the 
sides of the stove would prevent the 
hot sides from coming into contact with 
the sides of the vehicle and making a 
fire hazard. The frame could be made 
of structural steel beams properly ar- 
ranged to support the weight of cook- 
ing utensils and similar articles. Sheet- 
iron panels and doors could fill in the 
spaces and prevent drafts from strik- 
ing the flames and diverting the heat. 
Such a stove could be removed while in 
use and placed on the ground as close 
to the front line as any vehicle could 
approach. The vehicle could then be 
used for transporting a re-supply of 
rations. Thermos cans could be carried 
with the stove and used for conveying 
food forward, The gasoline fuel would 
be readily obtainable from any truck 
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or motor supply point; the amount 
used would not be excessive, for five 
gallons would probably be more than 
enough for one day’s supply, even in 
the coldest weather. Gasoline is no 
more difficult to obtain than wood or 
coal. There would be no smoke from 
such a stove and a long stack would not 
be necessary. The stove could be easily 
concealed under trees or behind em- 
bankments. It would take no longer to 
set up the kitchen than to remove it 
from. the vehicle. Utilizing the handles 
provided with the range, four men 


i 


would be able to move it with ease 
It could be carried in any sort of ye. 
hicle used by troops. If artillery 
wished to use two-wheeled carts for 
this purpose it could do so. Two such 
earts could be limbered together, one 
to carry the stove and the other to 
carry uncooked rations. But infantry 
would prefer a wagon or a motor truck, 
Development along these lines would 
leave the Infantry ready to go, regard. 
less of the kind of transportation avail- 
able, provided only that it had eargo- 
earrying capacity for the load. 


D 


A Correction 


eo legend for the frontispiece of the December 
number, a picture of the First Year Class at 
Leavenworth, contained an error. It gave Captain 
Hones as vice president of the class and Colonel 
Strong as president. This should have been just the 
other way around. We apologize. 
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Our Uniform 
Mas. F. P. Avery, U. S. Army, Retired 


Written by Major (then Lieutenant) Avery, Infantry, for presentation 
before an officers’ meeting at Fort Snelling in 1889, this paper is an in- 
teresting glimpse into the past and a remarkably accurate forecast of the 
present—or what was then the futwre.—ED1tTor. 


DO not expect to cause the assembly 

of a congress of nations as the re- 
sult of this exposition of my ideas on 
a subject in which I am so earnestly 
interested. I do not even hope to move 
our own all-wise and powerful govern- 
ment in this matter. But I do intend 
to add my mite, and hope it may do 
something towards furthering the dis- 
cussion, already started in this direc- 
tion and in which so many are inter- 
ested, trusting that eventually these 
discussions will lead to an earnest con- 
sideration of the subject by military 
men in general, and military authori- 
ties in particular; and that they may 
in a much-needed 
change in our uniform. This change 
seems to me to be of the utmost im- 
portance, even an absolute necessity, 
in times of military activity. To de 
lay, even now, in peace time, is 
dangerous in the extreme, 


possibly result 


The United States Army represents 
the power of our government. We are 
a part of its executive power, the only 
means it has at hand, on land, of en- 
forcing its mandates. A representa- 
tion of this power is in many times, 
and in many places, all that is neces- 
sary. In order to represent this power 
and authority with any moral foree we 
must have a distinetive, conspicuous 
uniform. We might as well have no 
uniform at all as to have one that can 
be worn by anybody who eares to put 
it on, We must not only have a uni- 


form that can be recognized by a mili- 
tary man, but one that can be identi- 
fied, in these times of many uniforms, 
by any one, no matter how uninitiated 
he may be; one that the uneducated 
classes may know at a glance, without 
the shadow of a doubt as to what it is, 
even if they have never seen one be- 
fore. 

The tendencies of affairs today 
would seem to make this a necessity. 
In these days of powerful labor com- 
binations, necessitating the use of both 
state and United States troops, the 
necessity seems evident. The United 
States troops are generally not called 
on except as a measure of last resort. 
They then appear in precisely the 
same uniform that was worn by troops 
who have been unable to handle the 
situation. The only means then left 
for the United States troops to use in 
reestablishing respect is the influence 
or force of United States arms. Armed 
action probably is rarely necessary if 
the troops be recognized at once as 
United States troops. What possible 
moral force can we be expected to have 
if we are not recognized? If men who 
are somewhat versed in such matters 
mistake the best drilled, best dressed, 
and best equipped United States 
soldiers for state troops, what can be 
expected of the ordinary working man 
or the average citizen who gives mili- 
tary matters no especial thought? 


It is now possible for a boy to wear 
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the full uniform of a colonel of the 
United States Army. I say, when it 
is possible for this condition of affairs 
to exist, and it does exist today, and 
boys do wear the uniforms and in- 
signia of rank that men have devoted 
a lifetime to obtain, then it seems to 
be time for the military student to 
suggest some remedy. 

A Regular soldier should be so con- 
spicuously dressed that not only the 
military man but the nonmilitary man 
ean tell at a glance what he is, no 
matter if he has never seen one before. 
Descriptions of our uniforms appear- 
ing in the newspapers should be 
enough to enable a nonmilitary man to 
recognize Regulars at a glance, and the 
color of the uniform I am going to 
suggest will enable him to do so. I 
write concerning our business uniform. 
In the dress uniform I am not so much 
interested. Our fighting uniform is 
what interests me. 

I do not intend in this short essay 
to enter much into the details of a new 
uniform. This brief effort of mine is 
simply a plea for a new color. A few 
reasons are advanced why one seems 
necessary to me. I recognize the use- 
lessness of discussing the details, as 
such things are decided by those higher 
in authority with a studied regard for 
the interests of those they affect. 

I have said that our uniform should 
be conspicuous and easily recognized. 
This necessitates the selection of a new 
color. Fortunately for us, the best and 
most promising color for a practical 
working and fighting uniform has not 
been chosen by any organization, and 
probably will not be, because it is not 
striking enough—not pretty enough 
for play soldiers. 

The color I refer to is that of dead- 


4 


grass—the hunters’ color—now almos 
solely used by the sportsman, An 
why? Because it is not so easily see 
by the wary game they pursue. The 
experience of years of the most intelli. 
gent and successful hunters in th 
world has taught them that the dead. 
grass color is the best that can be wom 
when they wish to approach the quick. 
eyed game they hunt. Why should we 
not take advantage of this experience! 
Why not profit by it when we hunt 
or are hunted under conditions similar 
to, but much more critical, than those 
of the sportsman. Instead, we copy 
some foreign uniform with its incon- 
veniences and ridiculous notions. We 
have proven ourselves ingenious and 
intelligent in other things; why not, 
therefore, in this matter be bold and 
originate a uniform that will not bea 
copy of one worn three hundred years 
ago? 

Throw away our nonsensical forage 
cap and wear a hat found on every one 
who lives much in the open air. Do 
away with our tight fitting blouses, and 
put on a coat with a generous collar 
that will afford protection in time o 
need. Adopt a coat with pockets in 
which to carry the trifles so indispev- 
sable to a soldier’s comfort on ¢all- 
paign duty. And, most important 0 
all, use a color that will not make a 
individual soldier a conspicuous target 
at one thousand yards. 

My statements may appear some 
what contradictory at first, but ! 
will endeavor to make myself clear. 

I commenced this article by emphe 
sizing the importance of our uniform 
being distinguishable from all other, 
and now I choose a color that is chiefly 
recommended because the least ol 
spieuous of all. My reasons are thal 
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for street work, when we would be as- 
sociated with other organizations, at a 
short distance, with well-defined sur- 
roundings, our contrasting color would 
be very conspicuous. But in the -neu- 
tral colored field, against an enemy, 
our dead-grass color would give us a 
most decided advantage in maneuver- 
ing on the field of action for the very 
reason that we would make much less 
conspicuous objects of ourselves than 
any body of uniformed troops of which 
I have any knowledge. 

At the short distanee of six hundred 
yards I have seen our soldiers in regu- 
lar uniforms stand out in bold relief 
against a dirt background, when others 


and wearing our canvas fatigue clothes 


not, were praetically invisible to the naked 
and eye. Our canvas fatigue clothes are 
be not the eolor I recommend, but some- 
ears what similar, and show what an ad- 
vantage a neutral color would be. The 
rage moral effect on a body of troops seeing 
one while practically unseen would be a 
Do great advantage. Nothing will so 
and quickly demoralize troops as to be un- 
ollar able to return an effective fire while 
e of receiving fire from an unseen enemy. 
s in Even if we do succeed in getting a 
peL- new color for our uniform, let us hope 
cam: that the same influence thut obtains it 
it of will also take measures to protect it by 
e an passing laws making it a penal offense 
irget for any one not in the service of the 
United States to wear it. 
ome: From Woodhull’s Military Hygiene 
at | I have made the following interesting 
ar. notes that, in parf, support my ideas 
ipha- on a new color for a uniform and other 
form closely allied matters. 
hers, As war tears away the non-essentials 
niefly but does not supply the deficiencies, 
eon: the clothing he is eompelled to wear 
that should he suited to a soldier’s arduous 


work. The essential object of all cloth- 
ing is the protection of the person 
from the extremes of temperature by 
conserving bodily heat in cold weather, 
and preventing suffering from either 
solar heat or that generated by exer- 
cise. 
Soldiers should be dressed as nearly 
alike as possible, and uniforms have 
obvious military advantages. Each 
arm should be distinguished by its ap- 
propriate dress. They should be incon- 
spicuous to the enemy but serve both 
for identification and as a sign of com- 
radeship within the army. There is a 
constant temptation with new troops 
to wear some conspicuous mark of 
regimental significance, whose ultimate 
effect is to draw fire. Regimental fac- 
ings are sometimes favored in the in- 
terests of regimental esprit. Good re- 
sults would follow with good troops. 
In the Crimea the British suffered 
severely in attempting to keep up their 
regimental clothing. 

Color is a physiological and a mili- 
tary factor in clothing. Military gar- 
ments should be neutral in tint. Cadet 
gray is the best of colors, and next to 
it a butternut dye, somewhat lighter 
than the fatigue clothing. Colors draw 
fire in action in proportion to their 
conspicuousness, red being the most 
deadly and white next. Scarlet tells 
with great effect upon the wearer. 
Zouave regiments certainly have left 
some dead upon the field that would 
have been saved in plainer dress. The 
old-fashioned white cross belts have 
had many victims, Dust-gray is the 
least readily observed of all colors, and 
the ordinary soil of the field is less 
marked upon it. 

Protection against the sun’s rays de- 
pends entirely upon color, irrespective 
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of texture. Color does not influence 
bodily heat, nor the external tempera- 
ture except as derived directly from 
the sun. White absorbs the least heat, 
and is therefore the coolest, black the 
most, and is the warmest. Blue is next 
to black. Gray, because of its coolness 
in the sun and its inconspicuousness 
against nearly every background, is 
the best military color. The order in 
which colors draw fire is red, white, 
black, or dark blue, light blue, butter- 
nut, and dust gray. 

Reports of the medical officer at 
Ringgold Barracks, and of the Medical 
Director, Department of Texas, in 
1886, preferred white duck or linen 
uniform, with mixed cotton and wool 
underclothing, or a dust color uniform 
one-third wool and two-thirds cotton. 
It may be assumed that white all-wool 
is unreasonably oppressive, an entire 
eotton dress would be dangerous for 
men liable to the sudden exertion of 
military life. 

The ideal military hat should pro- 
tect against heat, cold, rain, and the 
glare of the sun. It should be attrac- 
tive on parade, convenient under arms, 
and useful in bivouae. Such a head- 
gear has not yet been adopted. The 
great variety of hats authorized illus- 
trates the difficulty. 

The felt helmet, heavy, hot, inflexi- 
ble, and oppressive, is an imitation of 
foreign dress, having no value except 
for show, and that at a great waste of 
vital foree. 

The white helmet is a comfortable 
protection against the sun, but it is 
unfit for cold seasons and it is too con- 
spicuous and inflexible for the field. 

The forage cap protects against 
neither extreme of climate. With an 
open air temperature of 90.2°F., the 


tt 


temperature within the crown of , 
forage cap worn in the sun was 1005° 
in a black felt hat, 98.3°; in an opii- 
nary straw hat, 95° ; and in a eadet hel. 
met, 92.5°. A military cap should 
always be high enough to clear the 
crown of the head, and in the warm 
climates ventilation should be pr. 
vided. 

The campaign hat as issued with 
high crown and broad rim is fairly but 
not perfectly suited to the field, and 
not well adapted to garrison wear. 

An ordinary sportsman’s hat, with 
high erown, double peak, and folding 
flaps, as evolved by hunters, would ful- 
fill the requirements of open air life. 
Of neutral color, to be decorated to 
military requirements, for hot weather 
it should be made of light canvas and 
lined for cold seasons. 

The present undress coat is a loos, 
fairly fitting flannel sack, with pockets 
in the breast and side skirts. When 
sufficiently loose it is not conspicuously 
bad, but it is unsightly when the belt 
is worn. The hunting shirt, to whieh 
in some form all woodsmen ani 
frontiersmen come, is the natural and 
typical military dress. By slow de 
grees the working dress of the army 's 
approaching it. 

The ideal military blouse should fd: 
low the figure loosely, be large in the 
shoulders and arms for unconstrained 
action, small at the waist, full in the 
body for abundant underelothing and 
free motion. It should have a belt be 
tween the body and the skirt up” 
which the waist belt should fit an/ 
should be held together in front by 
inner belt with graduated fastenings 
It should have stout pockets in th 
body and skirt. The skirt should & 
just short enough to clear the ground 
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when kneeling to fire. It should be 
made of closely milled light woolen 
cloth. To this I would add a cartridge 
vest such as is used by hunters for 
carrying ammunition. Such a vest can 
be made to earry from fifty to seventy- 
five rounds of our present ammunition, 
and with less ineonvience to the soldier 
than any way I know. 

The general and only objection to 
the above deseribed uniform is that it 
is unmilitary and slouchy. I do not 


is to hold a man in shape and position. 
He should hold himself in shape. 
Thorough drill and setting-up exer- 
cises will make him do it. 

One military man to whom I de- 
scribed the above uniform remarked 
that the men would look like the devil 
dressed in such a rig. This comment 
I thought rather favorable, for, if we 
can get our men to look like that 
gentleman and fight like that gentle- 
man too, I do not see what more we 





r. believe that the true use of a uniform can ask. 
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3 and The 316th Infantry—An Up and 
Coming Regiment 
loose HE 316th Infantry, Col. H. Harrison Smith 
rekets commanding, believes in. preparing its officers 
When thoroughly for their summer active duty, which is in 
ously connection with a Citizens’ Military Training Camp 
’ belt at Fort Eustis, Virginia. In order that the officers 
which may make themselves competent instructors the regi- if 
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aa Infantry. 
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A condensed review for the busy reader 


Maj. FRANK B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
FIVE FORKS 


PART ONE: 


AFTER THE MINE 


FTER the disaster of July 30, both 

sides settled down to watchful 
waiting. Matters were not going well 
in the Valley, so Sheridan was ordered 
there to take general charge of opera- 
tions. Wilson’s and Torbert’s cavalry 
divisions were also ordered to the 
Valley with a view of giving the Union 
forces superiority in that arm. Shortly 
after Sheridan’s departure Grant de- 
cided to threaten Richmond in an at- 
tempt to prevent reinforcements from 
being sent to Early in the Valley. Lee 
had started Hampton’s cavalry divi- 
sion to reinforee R. H. Anderson at 
Culpeper, but recalled it as soon as 
Grant began his demonstration. 


DEEP BOTTOM 


Hancock, with the II Corps, Gregg’s 
cavalry division, and a detachment 
from the Army of the James under 
Birney, crossed the James near Deep 
Bottom. On the morning of August 
14 he attacked the Confederate posi- 
tion north of the river. Birney carried 
part of the hostile line, but the attack 
of the II Corps was unsuccessful, so 
Hancock desisted for the time being. 
The following day he maneuvered to 
the right to develop the hostile posi- 
tion, and on the 16th renewed the at- 
tack, breaking through the enemy’s 


OPERATIONS BEFORE PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND 


line between the Darbytown and 
Charles City roads. The success was 
only momentary, as the Confederates 
restored their line with a prompt coun- 
terattack. The next three days wer 
spent in skirmishing, without serious 
operations on either side, and m 
August 20 Hancock was withdrawn to 
the south side of the James. 


WELDON RAILROAD 


While Hancock was engaged on the 
northern bank of the James, Grant, 
seeking to take advantage of any weak- 
ening of the lines before Petersburg, 
extended his left to the Weldon Rail- 
road. The V Corps, with two brigades 
of cavalry, struck the railroad near 
Globe Tavern on August 18 and aé- 
vanced north along it. At about noon 
Warren encountered Heth’s division, 
and a sharp struggle for the possession 
of the railroad took place, without de- 
cisive result. During the night of the 
18th, three divisions of the IX Corps 
were started to Warren’s assistance. 

Warren now was in position about 
three miles from the Union left, and 
on the 19th was vigorously attacked by 
A. P. Hill before the IX Corps had 
come up. The V Corps resisted stoutly, 
and finally beat off the attackers with 
the assistance of the three divisions 0 
the IX Corps that had just arrived 


*The reader is referred to the introduction to the first article of the series, pat 
238, INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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the held. August 20 passed quietly, was brought over in time to check 
but on the 21st the Confederates re- further advance, and during the night 
peated their desperate efforts to regain Hoke also moved to the north side. The 


the railroad, but were finally repulsed following day a determined attempt 
with loss, and Warren’s position was was made by the Confederates to re- 
made a part of the main Union line. take the captured lines, but all assaults 
were repulsed, and the Union line was 


cM firmly established on the northern 


oa On August 25, Hancock, who waS bank of the James. 
i see at Reams’ Station with the II Corps 
arate and Gregg’s eavalry division destroy- POPLAR SPRING CHURCH 

oom. ing the Weldon railroad, was vigor- = While Lee’s attention was attracted 
7 ously attacked by A. P. Hill. The to the northern bank, Meade made an- 
icien fighting was quite sharp, and a deter- other effort on the left of the line. 


ro mined assault late in the afternoon Warren, with two divisions of the V, 
carried part of Haneock’s line. The and Parke, with two divisions of the 


- Confederates captured many prisoners IX Corps, moved toward Poplar 
and several guns, but Haneock finally Spring Church. Ayres attacked suc- 
extricated his corps under eover of cessfully along the Squirrel Level road, 
m the darkness. A division of the [IX Corps, and Griffin was partly successful near 
rant, ordered to his support, did not arrive Peebles Farm. Parke, moving up on 
weak- in time to take part in the action. That Warren’s left, was heavily attacked on 
burg, night both sides withdrew to their the afternoon of September 30, but 
Rail- main line of works. succeeded in repulsing Heth. Early on 
gades During the next month there were October 1 some cavalry action took 
near no operations of importanee. On Sep- Place, but on the 2nd the Confederates 
d ad- tember 16 Hampton made a bold dash Were found to have withdrawn to their 
noon in rear of the Union forces and cap- Main line. Warren and Parke then 
sion, tured some prisoners and two thou- took up suitable positions to incor- 
pasion sand five hundred cattle. Toward the porate the new territory into the main ‘ 
: rn end of September Grant decided that Union line. bi 
) his own extension to the west had : 
Corps probably compelled Lee to weaken his vei Site ade 
ee. lines north of the James, so he made The scene now shifted to the north- 
about another effort in that direction. ern bank again. Field and Hoke | 
. and shifted over on the night of October 
ed by CHAFFIN’S FARM 6-7, and launched a sudden attack 
s had On the night of September 28 the against the X Corps along the Darby- 
outly, X and XVIII Corps were crossed over town Road. They ’captured the outer 
. with ‘o the northern side of the James, and line and nine guns, but the Union 
as of on the morning of the 29th earried the troops finally localized the success. 
ed on Vonfederate lines below Chaffin’s Things remained quiet for about a ‘ 
farm, at Fort Harrison, and on the week, and then on October 13 two di- q 


, page New Market Road. Field’s division visions of the X Corps launched an at- 
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tack along the Darbytown road. They 
carried some outer works, but the Con- 
federate main line was too strong, and 
finally a withdrawal was ordered to 
the Union main lines. 


FAIR OAKS 
Another quiet spell followed. Then, 
on October 27, in support of a move- 
ment on the Union left, the X and 
XVIII Corps attacked the Confed- 
erate works on the Williamsburg road 
and the York River railroad. They ob- 
tained some slight success near Fair 
Oaks, and on the 28th the whole force 
was withdrawn again to its original 
lines. More serious work was being 

done on the Union left. 


BOYDTON PLANK ROAD 


In conjunction with the movement 
north of the James on October 27 
parts of the II, V, and IX Corps 
(eight divisions in all) with Gregg’s 
cavalry division, moved from the 
Union left toward the South Side Rail- 
road. The Confederates were found 
strongly intrenched on the Boydton 
Plank Road down nearly to Arm- 
strong’s Mill. Most of the line was too 
strong to attack, but the II Corps and 
cavalry sueceeded in reaching the 
Plank road near Burgess’ Tavern. 
There they were vigorously attacked 
by Heth, but succeeded in holding 
their position. As the entire move was 
in the nature of a reconnaissance, 
Union troops were withdrawn to their 
main lines on the next day. 

Nothing of importance occurred for 
over a month. Kershaw’s division re- 
turned from the Valley, as did Gor- 
don’s. Warren, with the V Corps re- 
inforeed by infantry and cavalry, 


moved to Sussex Court House on De. 
cember 7 and destroyed the railroad to 
Belfield. About the middle of the 
month Rodes’ division arrived at Rich. 
mond, and the leading elements of the 
VI Corps began to arrive at City 
Point. About a week later Hoke’s di. 
vision was started for North Caroling 
to meet the threat at Fort Fisher. At 
the close of the year there were in ani 
around Petersburg and _ Richmond 
about one hundred and fifty-two thou. 
sand eight hundred Union and sixty. 
eight thousand eight hundred Confed- 
erate troops. 

January was uneventful except for 
the removal of Butler from the com. 
mand of the Army of the James, and 
the reorganization of the X and XVIII 
as the XXIV and XXV Corps, resper- 
tively. Early in February operations 
began again on the Union left, with a 
view to further extension of the lines. 


HATCHER’S RUN 

On February 5 the IT and V Corps, 
with Gregg’s cavalry division, moved 
again to the west. The crossing of 
Hatecher’s Run on the Vaughan road 
was reached and held in spite of 
demonstrations by Hill and Gordon. 
Reinforcements from the IX and V! 
Corps were ordered up to the Il 
Corps, but proved unnecessary. 
On the 6th the II Corps continued 
to hold a line from the main Union 
left to Hateher’s Run, while the V 
Corps advanced to the northwest along 
the run. Warren met Pegram’s di 
vision, and a brisk fight ensued, i 
which the latter was killed and his di- 
vision forced back. Evans’ divisiot 
also entered the fight, but failed to 
check Warren. By now the latter had 
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reached the main Confederate line, 
and suddenly eame under heavy artil- 
lery fire, and Mahone advanced at the 
same time and drove part of the V 
Corps back on the IL. The rest of the 
V was then withrawn to the line of the 
II Corps for the night. The next day 
some minor activity took plaee, but the 
Union troops were now firmly estab- 
lished and the flank of the main line 
was extended to Hateher’s Run. 

For nearly two months both sides 
suspended all but minor operations. 
Lee was having great difficulty with 
supplies, and on February 5 reported 
that his men had been in battle almost 
continuously and without meat for 
three days. There was none on 
hand in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, he stated, and pointed out the 
necessity for ‘‘reorganization of the 
commissary department if calamity 
was to be avoided.’’ On February 27 
Sheridan left Winchester with two 
cavalry divisions, en route to join 
Grant. He reached White House on 
March 19, having destroyed railroads 
and bridges all along his route, and re- 
joined Grant on the 27th, after having 
rested and refitted at White House. 


FORT STEDMAN 

Early on Mareh 25, Gordon, with 
three divisions, assaulted and carried 
Fort Stedman, on the right of the 
Union Petersburg line. An attempt 
was made to exploit the success to 
right and left, but without result. 
After several unsueecessful efforts to 








or 











Mies 





retake the fort it was finally recap- 
tured with about one thousand six 
hundred prisoners, and the original 
Union line restored. The object of this 
move is not quite clear; it appeared to 
be but a raid on a large scale. 

But Grant now was ready to move, 
and on the day before the attack on 
Fort Stedman he had issued detailed 
instruction to Generals Meade, Ord, 
and Sheridan. The final act of the long 
struggle between the Army of the 
Potomac and the Army of Northern 
Virginia was about to begin. Just be- 
fore the movement commenced, the op- 
posing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 1. 
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Part Two: THE APPOMATTOX CAMPAIGN 
OPPOSING FORCES 
CONFEDERATE FORCES 


—t RM be 


UNION FORCES 





Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant Gen. R. E. Lee 
Army of the Potomac Army of Northern Virginia my 
Maj. Gen. George G. Meade Gen. R. E. Lee 


General Headquarters ................ 6,000 General Headquarters 0.00... - 00 
Artillery (Hunt) —........ 1,100 JI Corps (Longstreet) 





Siege Train (Abbott) Pickett’s Div. . 8,100 
Arty. Reserve (Hays) Steuart’s Brig. 
II Corps (Humphreys) ................... 25,700 Corse’s Brig. 
1st Div. (Miles) Hunton’s Brig. 
1st Brig. (Scott) Terry’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Nugent) Field’s Div. el . 5,600 
3d Brig. (Madill) Law’s Brig. 
4th Brig. (Ramsey) Anderson’s Brig. 
2d Div. (Barlow) Benning’s Brig 
ist Brig. (Olmstead) Gregg’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (MclIvor) Bratton’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Smyth) Kershaw’s Div. . 2,400 


3d Div. (Mott) 


Ist Brig. (deTrobriand) 


2d Brig. (Pierce) 
3d Brig. (McAllister) 
Arty. Brig. (Hazard) 


V Corps (Warren) oicccccccceccccescecneee 


1st Div. (Griffin) 


1st Brig. (Chamberlain) 


2d Brig. (Gregory) 








Wofford’s — See 


Humphrey’s Brig. 
Bryan’s Brig. 


Artillery (Alexander) ................ 


Haskell’s Bn. 


20,700 Huger’s Bn. 
II Corps 2 -~eg gag 


eled TRS ace eae 


Battle’s Brig. 


3d Brig. (Bartlett) Grimes’ Brig. 
2d Div. (Ayres) Cox’s Brig. 
1st Brig. (Winthrop) : Cook’s Brig. 


2d Brig. (Denison) 
3d Brig. (Gwyn) 
3d Div. (Crawford) 
1st Brig. (Kellogg) 
2d Brig. (Baxter) 
3d Brig. (Coulter) 


Arty. Brig. (Wainwright) 
VI Corps (Wright) ——............... 


ist Div. (Wheaton) 
ist Brig. (Penrose) 
2d Brig. (Hamblin) 
3d Brig. (Edwards) 

2d Div. (Getty) 
ist Brig. (Warner) 
2d Brig. (Grant) 
3d Brig. (Hyde) 

3d Div. (Seymour) 
Ist Brig. (Truex) 


2d Brig. (Keifer) Cooke’s Brig. 
Arty. Brig. (Cowan) MacRae’s Brig. 
TX Corps (Parke) .ccccccccccccccccccccccee 22,800 McComb’s Brig. 
1st Div. (Wilcox) Wileon’s Div. ciceiccccccccoccccnemmnne 6,100 
ist Brig. (Harriman) Thomas’ Brig. 
2d Brig. (Ely) Lane’s Brig. 


3d Brig. (Robinson) 
2d Div. (Potter) 

1st Brig. (Curtin) 

2d Brig. (Griffin) 
3d Div. (Hartranft) 

ist Brig. (McCall) 

2d Brig. (Mathews) 


Early’s Div. (Walker) . 
‘Johnston’s Brig. 
Lewis’ Brig. 
Pegram’s Brig. 


Gordon’s Div, (Evans) ................ 


Evans’ Brig. 
Terry’s Brig. 
22,000 York’s Brig. 


Artillery (Lema) acecccicccenecnssvescesennenenee 


Braxton’s Bn. 
Cutshaw’s Bn. 
Hardaway’s Bn. 
Johnson’s Bn. 
Lightfoot’s Bn. 
Stark’s Bn. 

III Corps (A. P. Hill) 

Heth’s Div. 


. 8,000 





Davis’ Brig. 


McGowan’s Brig. 
Seales’ Brig. 


TE Ey io nia tee ssn 


Forney’s Brig. 
Weisiger’s Brig. 
Harris’ Brig. 
Sorrel’s Brig. 


4,300 


3,200 


1,800 


5,200 








700 
8,100 


9,600 


2,400 


| 800 


),200 


5,100 
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Arty. Brig. (Tidball) 
od Pa. Cav. (Sanders) ; 
Independent Brig. (Collis) 
Army of the James 
(Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord) 


General Headquarters ceccccccnccnnnnnne 1,700 
Defenses of Bermuda Hundred .... 


(Major General Hartsuff) 
Infantry Div. (Ferrero) 
ist Brig. (McKibbin) 
2d Brig. (Kibbe) 
Artillery (Abbot) 
Separate Brig. (Carr) 


XXIV Corps (Gibbon) ..............—- 


ist Div. (Foster) 

ist Brig. (Osborn) 

3d Brig. (Dandy) 

4th Brig. (Fairchild) 
8d Div. (Devens) 

ist Brig. (Ripley) 

2d Brig. (Donohoe) 

3d Brig. (Roberts) 
Independent Div. (Turner) 

ist Brig. (Potter) 

2d Brig. (Curtis) 

3d Brig. (Harris) 
Artillery (Abell) 

XXV Corps (Weitzel) ................ 

1st Div. (Kautz) 

ist Brig. (Draper) 

2d Brig. (Wild) 

3d Brig. (Thomas) 

Attached Brig. (Russell) 
2d Div. (Birney) 

ist Brig. (Shaw) 

2d Brig. (Doubleday) 

3d Brig. (Woodward) 
Arty. Brig. (Langdon) 


Cav. Div. (Mackenzie) ................ 


ist Brig. (West) 
2d Brig. (Spear) 


. 18,300 





Finegan’s Brig. 

Artillery (Walker) ............... 

McIntosh’s Bn. 
Poague’s Bn. 
Richardson’s Bn. 
Pegram’s Bn. 
Washington’s Bn. 
Lane’s Bn. 
Anderson’s Corps 

Johnson’s Div. 

Wise’s Brig. 
Elliott’s Brig. 
Gracie’s Brig. 

Ransom’s Brig. 

Artillery (H. P. Jones) 
Blount’s Bn. 

Stribling’s Bn. 
Coit’s Bn. 
Smith’s Bn. 

Cavalry Corps (F. Lee) 

W. H. F. Lee’s Div. ................. 
Barringer’s Brig. 
Beale’s Brig. 

Roberts’ Brig. 

F. Lee’s Div. ........... 
Wickham’s Brig. 

Payne’s Brig. 
Gary’s Brig. 

Rosser’s Div. ............... 
Dearing’s Brig. 
McCausland’s Brig. 

Artillery (CHEW) occ 600 
Breathed’s Bn. 

- Chew’s Bn. 

Department of Richmond 

(Lieut. Gen. R. S. Ewell) 
ie A ee ee 
Barton’s Brig. 
Crutchfield’s Brig. 
Pe Cae 


1,800 


5,900 


7,600 


1,200 


3,300 


2,600 


. 14,300 2,000 


3,000 


3,600 900 


Cavalry (Maj. Gen. P. H. Sheridan) 


Army of the Shenandoah 


(Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt) 
Ist Cav. Div. (Devin) ............. 


Ist Brig. (Stagg) 
2d Brig. (Fitzhugh) 
3d Brig. (Gibbs) 


dd Cav. Div. (Custer) ............... 


ist Brig. (Pennington) 
2d Brig. (Wells) 
3d Brig. (Capehart) 


Army of the Potomac 


2d Cav. Div. (Cro0k) occ 


1st Brig. (Davies) 

_ Brig. (Gregg) 

3d Brig. (Smith 
Totals at we , 
Guns 


Estimated. 


. 157,500 


’ 


3,400* 


8,600 


_ ee 


. 70,900* 
Guns 


435* 288* 





*Estimated 
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GRANT’S PLAN 


Grant planned to move to his left, 
with the double purpose of turning 
Lee out of the works before Peters- 
burg, and supporting Sheridan in an 
effort to destroy the South Side and 
Danville Railroads. Sheridan, on ac- 
complishing this, was to return to 
Grant or turn south and join Sher- 
man, according to his own estimate of 
the situation at that time. The IX 
Corps was to remain in the trenches 
before Petersburg, and three divisions 
of the Army of the James were to hold 
the lines north of the Appomattox and 
James Rivers. The remainder of the 
Union forces was to move, on March 
29, to turn the Confederate left. The 
commanders who remained behind 
were cautioned to keep a_ vigilant 
watch and take advantage of any 
weakening of the lines in their fronts. 
Grant apparently hoped for one or two 
things, or both, to happen, namely, to 
draw the Confederates from their 
trenches and beat them in open battle, 
or so to weaken their lines by detach- 
ing to the west flank that the Union 
forces that remained behind could eap- 
ture Petersburg or Richmond without 
costly sacrifice. 


LEWIS FARM 


Grant’s chief worry at about this 
time was that Lee would slip away be- 
fore he could bring him to battle in the 
open. Therefore he started the initial 
movements on the night of March 27. 
Ord, with two divisions of the XXIV 
and one of the XXV Corps, with 
Mackenzie’s cavalry division, marched 
from the extreme right of the Union 
line to Hatcher’s Run, arriving there 
en the morning of the 29th. Sheridan 


had additional instruetions not to eut 
loose from the main forces until he 
heard from Grant. * 

On the morning of March 29 the II 
and V Corps crossed Hatcher’s Run 
and extended the Union lines to the 
Quaker Road, while Sheridan with the 
cavalry reached Dinwiddie Court 
House. Anderson had attacked the 
Union cavalry (Gregg’s division) on 
the Boydton Plank Road, but without 
suecess. Also, Johnson’s division had 
attacked Griffin beyond Gravelly Run, 
but had been repulsed. 

Everything looked so favorable on 
the night of March 29 that Grant in- 
structed Sheridan to operate with the 
main forces for the present, because, 
as he said, he felt ‘‘like ending the 
matter, if it is possible to do so, before 
going back.’’ | 

On March 30 the II and V Corps 
swung round to a position practically 
astride the Boydton Plank Road, near 
its intersection with the Quaker Road. 
Lee moved five brigades under Pickett 
out to Five Forks to protect the South 
Side Railroad. Sheridan had moved up 
that way on the morning of the 30th, 
but had found the Confederates too 
strong to dislodge. 


WHITE OAK ROAD 


The Union forces were now in gen- 
eral line, from west to east: Sheridan, 
Warren, Humphreys, Ord, Wright, 
and Parke. On the morning of March 
31 the V Corps advaneed against the 
Confederate intrenched line on the 
White Oak Road. The attack was un- 
successful, and Warren was driven 
back in some confusion by a vigorous 
counterattack by Johnson. The I! 
Corps, however, promptly came to his 
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aid, striking Johnson in flank and 
driving him back to his own lines. 
Warren then advaneed and regained 
his original position. During the night 
the V Corps was ordered to the sup- 
port of Sheridan, who had been fight- 
ing at Dinwiddie Court House. The 
Il Corps was ordered to take over as 
much of the V Corps line as could be 
accomplished with security. 


DINWIDDIE COURT HOUSE 

On the morning of March 31, Sheri- 
dan started the Ist Cavalry Division 
and part of the 2d toward Five Forks. 
About when the advanced units of the 
Union cavalry reached Five Forks, 
Pickett, supporting Fitz Lee’s cavalry, 
met them and drove them back toward 
the Boydton Plank Road. The 4st 
Cavalry Division withdrew to the east, 
closely followed by Pickett. Sheridan 


now attacked from Dinwiddie Court 
House with the remainder of . his 
cavalry, striking Pickett in flank and 
rear. Pickett promptly changed front 
and drove Sheridan back on Dinwiddie 
Court House, where darkness put an 
end to the fighting. Sheridan now con- 
centrated his forees at Dinwiddie 
Court House, awaiting reinforcements 
that Grant had notified him were on 
the way. Pickett hearing of the move- 
ment of the V Corps towards his left 
flank, decided to withdraw to Five 
Forks to protect his connection with 
the railroad, and moved out at 1:00 
a. m., April 1. 


THE BATTLE OF FIVE FORKS 
daylight on 


enemy’s cavalry 


Sheridan, moving at 
April 1, drove the 
across Chamberlain Creek. The move- 


ment was accelerated by the knowledge 
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that two divisions of the V Corps were 
in their rear near J. Boisseau, with 
another coming up via the Boydton 
Plank Road. Sheridan halted the V 
Corps near J. Boisseau, and continued 
to press the Confederates back on Five 
Forks with his cavalry. At about this 
time Mackenzie’s cavalry division re- 
ported to Sheridan, and was told to 
await orders at Dinwiddie Court 
House. By 2:00 p. m. Sheridan had 
driven the Confederates back to their 
intrenched position at Five Forks, and 
the situation was generally as shown 
in Sketeh No. 2. 

The V Corps was now ordered up 
via Five Forks and Gravelly Run 
Church, with instructions to form line 
of battle facing the White Oak Road. 
The cavalry was to demonstrate all 
along the line until the V Corps was 
in position, and then attack in con- 
junction with the latter’s attack 
against Pickett’s left. Mackenzie was 
instructed to move via the Crump 
Road, with a view to forcing Pickett 
to the west and severing his connection 
with the main Confederate forces in 
Petersburg. 

The V Corps came up slowly, and 
Sheridan became anxious, as it was 
getting late in the day. Finally 
Warren was ready, and the attack was 
launched with Ayres and Crawford in 
first line and Griffin in reserve. On 
reaching the White Oak Road the V 
Corps wheeled to the left and struck 
Pickett in flank. At the same time 
the cavalry attacked in front, and 
after stubborn fighting the Confeder- 
ates were driven in confusion to the 
west. Mackenzie had struck Roberts’ 
brigade at the junction of the Crump 
and White Oak Roads, and driven him 

















toward Petersburg. Continuing on, he 
seized the crossing over Hatcher’s Run 
on the Ford Road, thus completing the 
isolation of Pickett’s forces. Between 
five and six thousand prisoners were 
taken, and the pursuit was pressed by 
Sheridan until after dark. At this 
time the situation. was generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 3. Lee’s laconic 
report reads: ‘‘Pickett’s present posi- 
tion unknown.’’ 

During the attack Sheridan again 
became dissatisfied with Warren’s 
handling of the V Corps, and relieved 
him from command immediately after 
the fight, authority having been issued 
in advance (unsolicited, remarks 
Sheridan) by General Grant. General 
Griffin assumed command of the V 
Corps. 


EVACUATION OF PETERSBURG AND 
RICHMOND, AND THE PURSUIT 


Grant now feared for the safety of 
Sheridan, so immediately _ bestirred 
himself to occupy Lee’s attention be- 
fore Petersburg. The lines were kept 
under continual bombardment, and at 
4:00 a. m., April 2, an assault took 
place all along the Union front. The 
VI Corps broke through, closely fol- 
lowed by the XXIV, and, swinging to 
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the yight, earried the Union line to 
the Appomattox and isolated the Con- 
federates along Hateher’s Run. It was 
the beginning of the end. Lee now saw 
no prospect of holding his position 
longer than nightfall, and planned to 
concentrate near the Danville Rail- 
road. He advised the authorities to 
prepare for an immediate evacuation 
of Petersburg and Richmond, and to 
direct all troops on Amelia Court 
House. 

During the night of April 2 the 
evacuated Petersburg 
and Richmond, and retreated toward 
Danville. Grant pressed the pursuit on 
the morning of April 3; Sheridan, fol- 
lowed by the Il and VI Corps, push- 
ing for the Danville Road, while Ord 
moved on Burkeville along the South 
Side Road, followed by the [TX Corps. 

On April 4 Sheridan struck the Dan- 
ville Road near Jetersville, and heard 
that Lee was at Amelia Court House. 
This move deprived Lee of the use of 
the railroad and any possibility of 
obtaining supplies from Danville. 
Nothing could be obtained from the 
country, so the route of the retreat 
was changed toward Farmville, where 
supplies had been ordered from Lynch- 
burg. This change of route threw 
troops over to the roads in use by ar- 
lillery and trains, and impeded the re- 
treat and embarrassed movement. 

Ord reached Burkeville on the eve- 
ning of April 5. On the morning of 
the 6th it was found that Lee was mov- 
ing west of Jetersville toward Dan- 


Confederates 


ville. Sheridan and the VI Corps 


_moved to strike his flank, while the IT 


and ‘V Corps pressed hard after him. 
Ord advanced from Burkeville toward 
Farmville, and succeeded in delaying 
the head of Lee’s column at that place. 
In the afternoon Sheridan struck Lee’s 
column south of Sailor’s Creek, at- 
tacked the trains, and delayed the 
column until the VI Corps got up. A 
general attack was then launched, in 
conjunction with the II Corps, and 
Anderson’s Corps and Ewell’s forces 
were captured or driven from the field. 
The Union troops took some six or 
seven thousand prisoners at this point. 

On April 7 the pursuit was renewed, 
and it was soon found that the Con- 
federates had crossed to the northern 
side of the Appomattox River near 
Farmville. Lee had received and is- 
sued some supplies at the latter place, 
but the approach of the Union troops 
required the removal of the trains be- 
fore all could be supplied. At this 
place Grant addressed a communica- 
tion to Lee on the subject of surren- 
der, and a corespondence ensued that 
resulted in the surrender two days 
later of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. During this time Lee had 
reached Appomattox Court House, and 
on the morning of April 9 found 
Sheridan, as well as the V Corps and 
Ord, barring his path. The II and VI 
Corps were close on his rear, and the 
long struggle was finished. The Army 
of the Potomac had finally over- 
powered the gallant Army of Northern 
Virginia. 
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_—_ 
CASUALTIES oN 
(March 1 to April 9, 1865) 
Union Confederate 
Army of the Potomac K& W M Total General greene onincevegis came” 
General Headquarters 46 48 94 I Corps. =~ _—ctiiincitatthdaeeinia. aa 
II Corps 1,973 772 2,745 II Corps noose a = 
V Corps 2,052 589 2,640 TIT Corps ener 10,563 
VI Corps 1,965 123 2,088 Anderson’s Corps 00000... 6,449 
IX Corps . 2,170 702 2,872 Cavalry washtendtiitadics. WE 
Cavalry 64 77 141 Department of Richmond 3,640 
Independent Brigade 85 a 85 
Totals 8,355 2,311 10,666 
Army of the James 
General Headquarters 16 65 81 
XXIV Corps ................. 1,221 80 1,301 
a 46 98 
Bermuda Hundred ..... 40 44 84 
Cavalry 51 30 81 
Totals . 1,380 265 1,645 Sec 
Sheridan’s Cavalry 1,104 227 1,331 Col 
ee “ MA 
Grand Total .. 10 839 2,803 13,642 Grand Totel —..202..«+.i0000 eee MA 





* This figure is the difference between 
the strength as of Feb. 28th, and totals Sec 
surrendered on April 9th. The bulk of 
the losses were due to desertions. 


Note: As no separate casualty lists are available for the opposing forces, the 


total casualties of both sides are given, for the purpose of comparison, for the entire 
period from March Ist to April 9th inclusive. — 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief 
of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Mas. Gen. StepHen O. Fuqua 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gassrer 


Section I—Personnel 


Section I1—Intelligence Section 111—Training and Inspection 
Con. C. C. ALLEN 


Mas. T. B. CATRON 





Mas. E. F. RICE 
Mas. L. S. Hosss 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment 
Lieut. CoL. E. BUTCHER 
Mas. T. LAWRENCE 
Mas. J. D. PATCH 
Mas. H. TERRELL 


Mas. S. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Lieut. Cot. E. J. Moran 
MaJ. B. MAGRUDER 

Mas. C. H. BONESTEEL 
Capt. W. G. LAYMAN 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Cou. F. W. BuGBEE 
Capt. P. E. L&IBER 








Hearings of Chief of Infantry Before 
Appropriations Committee 


HE statement of the Chief of In- 
fantry before the Appropriations 
Committee in the hearings on the 
Army Appropriation Bill for the fiscal 
year 1931 is quoted on next page. 
The Chief of Infantry directly ad- 
ministers only the appropriations for 
the Infantry School, the Tank School, 
and the Office of Chief of Infantry. 
The appropriations for the support of 
the Infantry as a whole, including de- 
velopment, production, and supply of 
equipment, is directly administered by 
the supply services, although based on 
recommendations of the Chief of Infan- 
try. While the hearings quoted herein 


concern primarily the expenses incident 
to the operation of the Infantry School 
(including the Department of Experi- 
ment), the Infantry Board, the Tank 
School, and the Tank Board, there is 
considerable information covering the 
general conditions of Infantry given 
by the Chief of Infantry in answer 
to questions by members of Congress 
who were taking this opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with these mat- 
ters. 

The statement of the general condi- 
tion of Infantry as covered in the first 
few paragraphs is of absorbing inter- 
est. The full recognition given by 
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General Fuqua to the multiplicity of 
the tasks of the modern Doughboy as 
represented by his statement, ‘‘The 
Twelve-armed Doughboy,’’ will be a 
source of satisfaction to all Infantry- 
men. 


Thursday, December 12, 1929. 
CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


Statement of Maj. Gen. Stephen O. 
Fuqua, Chief of Infantry, accom- 
panied by Maj. Henry Terrell, Jr., 
Office of Chief of Infantry. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF INFANTRY 


Mr. Barbour: General Fuqua, have 
you a general statement you wish to 
make for the record in regard to the 
Infantry? What would you say in a 
general way is the condition of the In- 
fantry and its equipment at this time? 

General Fuqua: I would say the 
condition of the Infantry is satisfac- 
tory. The morale is high, based upon 
efficient leadership, which is the essen- 
tial requisite for high standards of 
pride of service and contentment. 
However, this morale factor is directly 
affected by such subfactors as pay, 
housing, rations, uniform, and amuse- 
ments. 

PAY QUESTION 


The pay question is not for me to 
present, except to say that the evidence 
before me is convincing that the Army 
officer’s pay should be increased; his 
maximum efficiency is difficult to at- 
tain under the present pay schedule. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


The housing problem is a matter for 
others to present. I am sure, however, 
that an ultimate solution of this varied 
and difficult problem will do much 
toward improving the morale of our 
officers and men. 


RATION PROBLEM 


The ration problem has been solved 
by you gentlemen and your colleagues 
in giving us the fifty-cent ration, 
Every effort has been made to instruet 
our proper personnel in the handling 
of this ration and I can assure you 
gentlemen from my observations and 
the evidence obtained from others that 
this increase has done much toward 
improving the soldier’s morale. 


UNIFORM QUESTION 


The uniform question is always im- 
portant to us and I believe with the 
approval of the two tailor-made uni- 
forms and the two war-time issues for 
one enlistment contained in the budget 
of the Quartermaster General will 
come a happy solution of the uniform 
problem until the time becomes oppor- 
tune for including a blue uniform in 
the issue. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Amusements, which include ath- 
letics, are receiving much help from 
personal and local funds. A generous 
attitude toward this question will be 
appreciated by the service. I do not 
mean that this activity is lagging, but 
better results in future could be at- 
tained with a bit more equipment and 
apparatus. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The school systems in the Infantry 
are giving great return on the time, 
energy, and funds invested in this 
educational activity. Our Infantry 
schools are excellent—and have re- 
ceived the praise not only of our In- 
fantry officers but of all officers of the 
other arms whose mission has taken 
them to these institutions. I believe 
that our Infantry School stands sec- 
ond to none. It is due to this factor 
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more than any other why our efficiency 
standard is constantly inereasing—for 
I believe that what the Benning and 
Meade schools are, so will be the In- 
fantry. It is pleasing to recall that in 
all demands for officers on various 
duties with our civilian components 
the request is almost without exception 
that the officers be graduates of our 
school. 


TRAINING OF INDIVIDUAL 


The training of the individual in the 
Infantry is most satisfactory. Marked 
improvement is noted in infantry 
weapon firing and the progress is most 
marked in the new field of antiaircraft 
firing. However, unit training suffers 
through their dispersion into many 
small posts. This eondition, for the 
time being, may be necessary, due to 
the housing problem and other factors 
over which we have no control. The 
difficulties and facilities for training 
vary greatly at the different posts and 
their geographical separation makes it 
diffeult to bring battalions and regi- 
ments and brigades together for unit 
training. 

ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 


As to arms and equipment, it is not 
generally known of the many weapons 
with which the infantry soldier is 
armed and with which he must become 
efficient. These arms consist of rifle, 
hayonet, pistol, automatic rifle, caliber 
50 machine gun, ealiber .30 machine 
gun, infantry mortar, 37-mm. gun, 
hand grenade, rifle grenade, smoke 
candles, and the tank. Because of this 
fact the infantry soldier may be re- 
ferred to as the twelve-armed ‘‘Dough- 
hov ” 

The infantry soldier is no longer 
merely a rifle bearer in combat. The 


requirements for a good infantry 
soldier are exacting, demand technical 
skill of many, initiative and intelli- 
gence in their work to lead and fight 
in the van of our army. He is the 
only soldier of our army that actually 
faces the enemy in final combat, and 
he suffers the greatest of losses in his 
mission of gaining and holding ground 
and breaking down enemy resistance. 
When he loses the fight, the battle is 
over; when he wins, the army is vie- 
torious. I pay tribute to the other 
arms and services—but only that they 
serve this ground soldier—for all 
others are subordinate to him and un- 
less their mission is to aid this soldier 
it is generally recognized that they 
have no place in our Army. 

The major items of arms and equip- 
ment now in the hands of the Infantry 
arm are the same as were used in the 
World War. Satisfactory progress has 
been made since the war in the im- 
provement of existing arms and the 
development of new weapons. Due to 
the large amount of war stocks on 
hand, it will probably be some time be- 
fore new weapons will be produced in 
quantities sufficient to equip even the 
Regular Army Infantry. It is not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
the weapons now in the hands of the 
Infantry are out of date. These 
weapons are most efficient and com- 
pare favorably with infantry arms in 
use by the armies of the world. 


DEVELOPMENT IN INFANTRY ARMS 
EQUIPMENT SINCE THE WAR 


AND 


The principal development in infan- 
try arms and equipment since the war 
inelude the following: 


The adaptation of the present arms 
for use in antiaircraft fire. 
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The development of a semiautomatic 
shoulder weapon to replace the caliber 
.30 bolt-action rifle. 

The development of a light machine 
rifle. 

Development of air-cooled barrel for 
the caliber .30 and caliber .50 machine 
guns. 

The development of a new 37-milli- 
meter gun and a new 75-millimeter 
infantry mortar. 

The development of armor-piercing 
ammunition for both small arms and 
the 37-millimeter gun. 

The development of a light and 
medium tank. 

The development of battlefield cargo 
and personnel carriers. 

The development of smoke produc- 
ing materiel and apparatus. 

The development and use of motor 
transportation possessing cross-coun- 
try mobility for use in replacing and 
augmenting animal-drawn transporta- 
tion in the Infantry regiments. 

The development of an improved hel- 
met giving greater comfort and more 
protection. 

The development of a gas mask that 
gives greater vision, is more comfor- 
table and is impervious to water. 


In addition to these more or less 
major projects, our Infantry Board is 
engaged in the study of some fifty 
other projects of the different supply 
branches which pertain to the Infan- 
try, viz: Ordnanee,.eighteen projects; 
Quartermaster, fourteen projects; Sig- 
nal Corps, twelve projects; Chemical 
Warfare, five projects; Engineer, one 
project. 

Mr. Barbour: We will take up the 
items separately. 

General Fuqua: The appropriations 
this year were divided into two items, 
one for the Infantry School and the 
Department of Experiment, including 
the Infantry Board, all of which are 
stationed at Fort Benning, and the 


i, 


tank service, which includes the Tank 
School and Tank Board, stationed at 
Fort Meade. 

The estimate for 1931 is thirty-eight 
thousand four hundred and thirty. 
three dollars for the Infantry School, 
which is an apparent inerease of 
ninety-one dollars over the 1930 ap- 
propriation. I say apparent increase 
because an item of eight hundred dol- 
lars which heretofore has been carried 
in the Engineer budget is now in the 
Infantry budget. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL AT FORT BENNING, GA, 


Mr. Barbour: The thirty-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-three 
dollars for the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning is for the purchase of text- 
books, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments and 
material for instruction, employment 
of temporary, technical, special and 
clerical services, and for the necessary 
expenses of instruction at the Infantry 
School. 

That does not have anything to do 
with other expenses of the school down 
there, other than enumerated in this 
item ? 

General Fuqua: No, sir; it does not; 
the item covers the contingent ¢x- 
penses only as enumerated in the five 
projects—personnel, supplies and ma- 
terials, communications, repairs and 
alterations, and purchase of new 
equipment. 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS ATTENDING SCHOOL 
Mr. Barbour: How many students 
are attending the Infantry School, 
both officers and enlisted men? 
General Fuqua: We have at present 
three hundred and forty-two officers 
and sixty-five enlisted men; one hun- 
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dred and fifty-nine of the three hun- 
dred and forty-two offivers are Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve 
officers, and forty-five of the enlisted 
men are from the National Guard. 

Mr. Barbour: Can you give us the 
number of National Guard and Re- 
serve officers separately ? 

Major Terrell: We have not that in- 
formation right now because we do not 
know the exact number who are going 
there. The course opens after Christ- 
mas. We group them together in one 
course. 

Mr. Barbour: What is the number 
in the group? 

General Fuqua: The number in the 
group is one hundred and fifty-nine. 

Major Terrell: I can say that the 
majority of those officers are National 
Guard officers. 

General Fuqua: I know they are; I 
was present at their graduation exer- 
cises in June, and the number this 
year will be approximately the same. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN AT SCHOOL 


Mr. Barbour: Just what instruction 
is given there at the Infantry School, 
in a general way? 

General Fuqua: Generally speaking, 
the instruction includes the taecties and 
technique of the Infantry arm, includ- 
ing communications, supply, reconnais- 
sance, training methods, and equita- 
tion. 

Mr. Barbour: Everything that the 
Infantry is supposed to do is taught 
there, or practically everything? 

General Fuqua: Practically every- 
thing that the Infantry officer has to 
know econeerning the tacties and tech- 
nique of his own arm to inelude the 
brigade. Our basie reason for having 
the school is to develop officers as in- 


structors for the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and Organized Reserves, 
and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps. I might say that the school 
in this respect is performing its mis- 
sion, evidenced by most of the requests 
that come to us for officer details con- 
taining the provision that the officer 
shall be a graduate of the Fort Ben- 
ning School. 

Mr. Barbour: 
for what officers? 

General Fuqua: For duty with the 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 


You mean requests 


CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS AT 
FORT BENNING 


Mr. Clague: You spoke about hav- 
ing visited Fort Benning in June. 
Some of the barracks were about com- 
pleted when you were there, were they 
not? 

General Fuqua: Those were the bar- 
racks in which the tank unit will be 
housed ; they were nearing completion. 

Mr. Clague: What have you to say 
about them? 

General Fuqua: I think from all I 
have heard that they are splendid bar- 
racks and will certainly meet the re- 
quirements of the organization that ex- 
pects to be housed in them. 

Mr. Clague: Did you visit any of 
them yourself? 

General Fuqua: Yes, sir. I went 
through the new barracks occupied by 
the 29th Infantry. 

Mr. Clague: And in your opinion 
they are very satisfactory ? 

General Fuqua: I would make one 
criticism in connection with the ¢on- 
struction of the barracks, particularly 
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with reference to the storerooms. The 
storerooms are in what we would nor- 
mally call the attic of the building, 
which, of course, makes it difficult to 
handle supplies, being in that part of 
the building. 

The amusement rooms are on one of 
the upper floors when they should be 
lower down, I think. They are on the 
third floor instead of being on the first 
floor, so as to encourage the men to 
use them. 


Mr. Taber: Have you transmitted 
your criticism of the barracks to the 
Quartermaster General’s office? 

General Fuqua: That criticism has 
beeen transmitted by others. 

Mr. Clague: How many men are 
there altogether at Fort Benning? 

General Fuqua: The entire popula- 
lation of the garrison is six thousand 
five hundred. Of course, that includes 
women and children. The military 
strength is six hundred and fifty-two 
officers and four thousand six hundred 
and ninety-five enlisted men. 

Mr. Barbour: How is your building 
program getting along there; is it all 
right? 

General Fuqua: Yes, sir. We have 
five hundred thousand dollars this 
year, three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars for the officers’ quarters 
and one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars for the noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters. Those plans have all 
been examined by everybody respon- 
sible, and I think they have met with 
the approval of all concerned before 
the construction started. 


STRENGTH OF INFANTRY 
Mr. Barbour: What is the strength 
of the Infantry at this time, General? 
General Fuqua: There are in the 


ene 


Infantry three thousand seven hun. 
dred and seventeen officers and forty- 
one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-two enlisted men, exclusive of 
the Philippine Scouts, who number 
two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one. 

Mr. Barbour: That is in the Infan- 
try? 

General Fuqua: Yes. That gives a 
total of forty-three thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three enlisted men. 

Mr. Barbour: How many men per 
regiment have you now, and how many 
regiments of Infantry are there? 

General Fuqua: We have thirty- 
eight active regiments of Infantry, 
twenty-seven of which are within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
and eleven are on foreign service. 

Mr. Barbour: What is the strength 
of a regiment? 


General Fuqua: The modified peace 
strength is fifty-eight officers and one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five 
men, which, of course, is increased for 
war strength. 


DESIRABILITY OF NEW BLUE UNIFORMS 
TO BE ISSUED 

Mr. Barbour: Would the Infantry 
be glad to get the new blue dress uni- 
form that has been talked about? 

General Fuqua: I believe the Quar- 
termaster’s budget this year included 
two of the tailor-made olive drab uni- 
forms and two of the stock issues, 
which, if approved, I believe will be 
aeceptable to all of us at this time, un- 
til the moment is opportune for a blue 
uniform. 

Mr. Barbour: When do you think 
that moment will be opportune? 


General Fuqua: I think it is a ques- 
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tion of money, as far as I know. I 
think the Service is ready for it. 

Mr. Barbour: You think, General, 
that the Service will be pleased to have 
the blue uniform ? 


General Fuque: I think the Regu- 
lar service will be pleased, and I think 
the National Guard service will be 
pleased, from my contact with them. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED RATION ALLOW- 
ANCE ON MORALE OF ARMY 
Mr. Clague: In speaking about the 
general condition of the Infantry, you 
referred to the food. What have you to 
say about the food? 


General Fuqua: I will say, sir, that 
I have had an unusual opportunity of 
visiting many of the army messes, and 
in all probability I have inspected as 
many as a hundred in the last few 
years. 

Mr. Clague: I am referring to the 
food that has been served particularly 
since the new ration went into effect. 

General Fuqua: I am satisfied that 
there is nothing that has been brought 
about in the Army that has done any 
more toward producing contentment, 
and therefore, morale, than the fifty- 
cent ration. 


The Army has gone about taking 
advantage of this increase in a very 
businesslike way. Both the officers and 
enlisted men who are responsible for 
the ration and its final preparation for 
the soldier have received additional in- 
struction in its handling and are 
getting the very best out of it. 


TANK SERVICE 

Mr. Barbour: For the tank service 
the estimate ealls for twenty-five thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty dollars 
for 1931, as compared with an appro- 


priation for the current year of 
twenty-six thousand three hundred 
and thirteen, or a decrease of nine 
hundred and ninety-three dollars. 

General Fuqua: That is occasioned 
by combining the work done by the 
mechanics so that we could get rid of 
one mechanic, which gave us a saving 
of two thousand thirty-three dollars. 
The salaries of eight of the employees 
are increased by one hundred dollars 
per annum and four employees by 
sixty dollars per annum, which made 
one thousand forty dollars, leaving us 
a net saving of nine hundred and 
ninety-three dollars. 

Mr. Barbour: This pays for the 
civilian employees? 

General Fuqua: That is the biggest 
item. 

Mr. Barbour: Where are they lo- 
cated? 


.General Fuqua: There are eight 
mechanics, who are also instructors, 
and two clerks located at Fort Meade 
and two clerks in the office, Chief of 
Infantry. 

Mr. Barbour: Where are they? 

General Fuqua: Those at Meade are 
employed in the school. 

Mr. Barbour: Where is the school? 

General Fuqua: It is at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md. 

Mr. Barbour: That is for the Tank 
School ? 

General Fuqua: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbour: How many do you 
have attending that school? 

General Fuqua: We have increased 
the course during this last year and 
now have sixty-two student officers— 
ten of whom are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Barbour: How many enlisted 
men? 
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General Fuqua: One hundred and 
thirty-three enlisted men _ students. 
This, of course, does not include the 
enlisted men of the tank units sta- 
tioned at the school. 

Mr. Barbour: How many instruc- 
tors are there? 

General Fuqua: Fifteen. 

Mr. Clague: Have you anything to 
say about the new tanks? 

General Fuqua: I can say we are 
now just completing the final test of 
the so-called T-1-E-2 tank, which is a 
slight modification of the Ordnance 
T-1-E-1 tank. That tank was sent to 
us about a week ago, and the complete 
testing of it will not be over until some 
time in the latter part of this month. 

Mr. Clague: Have you tested out 
the new Christie tank there? 

General Fuqua: To a limited de- 
gree. We have had what is called the 
tactical test, but the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has not given it a mechanical 
test. Our test has shown it to be a 
very satisfactory tank weapon, and we 
are hoping in the new Christie con- 
struction, in which Mr. Christie has 
promised to meet the conditions of the 
tank board, that we will have a tank 
that will answer our requirements. 

Mr. Taber: What about the T-1-E-1? 

General Fuqua: Tactically it has 
not met our requirements, based upon 
the tests of the tank board. Me- 
chanically it is a very wonderful 
machine. 

Mr. Taber: What is the trouble 
with it? 

General Fuqua: The trouble is due 
to the fact that the engine is in front 
instead of the rear. Placing the engine 
at the front end of the tank brings the 
heat of the engine, and the smoke and 
gas fumes in front of, and close to the 


——— 


driver and the gunner; tends to inter. 
fere with the vision of both; increases 
the danger to the crew from a fire in 
the engine compartment; places the 
driver so far back from the front end 
of the tank that he can not see the 
ground immediately in front of the 
tank; and places the gunner toward 
the rear of the tank where he receives 
the maximum pitch of the tank in 
traveling over even the smallest in- 
equality of the ground. 

Placing the engine at the rear end 
of the tank tends to keep the heat of 
the engine, smoke and gas fumes away 
from the crew, reduces the danger to 
the crew in case of fire in the engine 
compartment, enables the driver to be 
placed in the front end of the tank 
where he can see the ground immedi- 
ately in front and at the sides of the 
tank, and enables the gun and gunner 
to be located (in small tanks) at the 
most advantageous positions. 

Mr. Taber: That means that you 
would not want to order any more of 
them ? 

General Fuqua: No, sir. 

Mr. Taber: Does the Christie have 
the same objection? 

General Fuqua: No, sir. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF TANK SCHOOLS 


Mr. Barbour: For incidental ex- 
penses you are asking for one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy dol- 
lars for 1931. That is an inerease of 
five hundred and seventy dollars as 
compared with the appropriation for 
the current year? 

General Fuqua: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbour: Just what is covered 
by incidental expenses, General? 

General Fuqua: That is due prin- 
cipally to the increase in the size of 
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our class which made necessary work- 
bench tools so that each student officer 
would have the necessary equipment 
to carry on his practical work. One 


Rosters of Officers, Infantry Regiments 


All rosters are as of December 31, 1929, with the following exceptions: 
November 30, 1929, 15th Infantry, 21st Infantry, 27th Infantry, 31st Infantry, 
35th Infantry, 45th Infantry, 57th Infantry, 11th Tank Company, 21st Brigade, 
23d Brigade, 19th Brigade; October 31, 1929, 19th Infantry. 


»2d Brigade, 


lst Brigade 


Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 


BriGADIER GENERAL 
Rosenbaum, O. B, 
MAJOR 

Orton, W. R. 
CapTaiIn 

H. D. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 


Cookson, F. H. 
Kean, W. B., Jr. 


Gibson, 


2d Brigade 
Madison Bks., N. Y. 


Baicaprer GENERAL 
Jackson, W. P. 


Masors 
Uhl, F. E. 
Mann, W. R. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Jenkins, E. 
Larr, D. (FA) 


3d Brigade 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas 


BriGapier GENERAL 
Cocheu, F. S. 
Mason 
Lyman, E. J, 
CaPTraINns 
Partridge, F. H. 
Thompson, J. W. 


ist LIEUTENANT 


Chapman, C. P. 
2p LIEUTENANT 

Aloe, R. C. 

ith Brigade 


Ft. F. E. Warren 
Wyo. “4 


BricapieR GENERAL 
Howland, C. R. 


@ 


hundred and thirty-five dollars of that 
amount is due to the necessity for in- 
creasing our library, adding books of 
a scientific and technical nature. 


and Brigades 


Lr. CoLoNnEL 
Lawrason, G. C. 


CaPTaIn 
Martin, M. C. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Foss, S. 
Read, G. 

(Cav.) 


Ws de. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Stanton, W.C. (FA) 


5th Brigade 
Vancouver Bks., 
Wash. 


BricapreR GENERAL 
Wolf, P. A. 


CaPpTaINns 


Henderson, H. M. 
Bender, J. D. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Dodd, F. T. (FA) 
Dorrien, H. C. 


6th Brigade 


Ft. Rosecrans, Calif. 


Baicaprer GENERAL 
Shaw, G. C. 
La. CoLonNeL 
Peyton, P. B, 
CAPTAIN 
Adamson, H. 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Springer, R. M. 


8th Brigade 
Ft. MePherson, Ga. 


Bricaprer GENERAL 
Estes, G. H. 
Mason 
Allen, O. 
CapraIn 
Smith, O. S. 


Ist LIeUTENANTS 
Winn, W. S. 
Landon, C. R 


10th Brigade 
Ft. Ben. Harrison, 
Ind. 


Bricapier GENERA. 
Jamerson, G. H. 


Masor 
Hazlett, H. F. 


CapTains 
Crim, S. M. 
Johnson, R. A. 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Harper, J. H. 
Sears, R. (FA) 


12th Brigade 

Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
Bricapier GENERAL 
Conrad, C. H., Jr. 


Lr. Coroner. 
Binford, R. J. 


CapTaIn 
McCord, W. D. 


lst LAEUTENANTS 


Bush, H. C. 
Keeley, J. T. 


14th Brigade 
Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 
BricapieR GENERA! 
Eltinge, LeR. 


Masor 
Kelleher, W. P. 


ist LIRUTENANTS 
Smith, a W. (Cav.) 
Bolt, J. L 
Keerans, C. L. 
Jones, H. C. 


16th Brigade 

Ft. Hunt, Va. 

Bricaprer GENERAL 

Williams, H. O. 
Lr. CoLonEL 

Emery, A. R. 


Mason 
Duffy, Ralph, (MC) 


wy 


Stroh, 

te “ e% (Jr.) 
(Cav.) 

Adamson, G. E. 


(QMC) 
FitsGerald, E. J. M. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Kimball, E. A. 
Wedemeyer, A. C. 


18th Brigade 
Ft. Redman, Mass. 
Baricapien GENERAL 
Walker, 
Meriwether L. 
Caprarns 
Barker, G. R. 
Chapman, A. G. 
ist LievuTENANT 
Mahoney, P. H. 


2p LikUTENANT 
Chase, R. 


19th Brigade 
Gatun, Canal Zone 
Mason 
Evans, V. 
Caprains 


Foreman, T. W. 
Olmstead, M. E. 


21st Brigade 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 


Baicapienr GENERAL 
Reeves, J. H. 


Masor 
Bagby, C. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Gibson, J. H. 
Trechter, O. E. C. 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Browder, W. F. 


2p LInUTENANT 
Renfro, C. D. 


Schofield Bks., T. H 


Braicapier GENERAL 
Barnhardt, G. C. % 


Mason 
Waltz, F. R. 


Captains 
McCreight, W. V. 
Hedge, G. R. 
Rolfe, O. S. 


Ist LIRUTENANTS 


Culton, H, S. ee ) 
Dumont, F. ( 


oe ee 


ay Brigade 
Philippine Islands 
Bricapier GENERAL 
Collins, E. T. 


Mason 
Dook, L. H. 


Caprains 
Lennon, B. N. 
Carter, J. D. 

lst LigUTENANT 
Strohbehn, E. L. 
(FA) 


lst Infantry 
Ft. Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo. 

COLONEL 
Hanigan, H. A. 
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Lr. CoLonELs Masor 2p LiIEUTENANTS 5th Infantry Carrains 
O'Loughlin, W. J Halpine, K. M. Charles, G. C Grimmer, E. Ww 
Bubb, J. P. iti Loyd, F. eemaonl.) 
s G ard, H. M CoLoNEL DeVall, J. R. 
Masons Norris, 2. _» Thiebaud, K. KE. L Carlin, T. G. 
Montesinos, S. M. Cohn, L. Zwicker, R. W Bennett, L. C. Croonquist, A. P 
Pigott, W. T., Jr. Collette, W. H. telli, T. T. Masors Zuppann, L. 
Carprains Ist LigUTENANTS =. @ Fletcher, A. Hutchinson, A. G. 
McNerney, J. A Ad wW.P Connolly, J. L. 
Stanley, J. W. Oliver, M. F. W. Conner, G. F. ams, W. F. Backman. S. G. 
Galliett, H. H. Tomey, W. R. Absent: Sandusky, R. M 
James, V. L., Jr. Evans, J. P. Bell. R. D Walker, S. F. _ 
Bartow, M. aie. Sree. Sperati, P. H. 
Buchanan, M. V. 4th nay CaPrains Bassett, A. J. 
Adair, H. D Ft. Sheridan, m. Ft George Wright, Knight, A. S Sunstone, J. T. 
Wilkins, &. Cawthorne, T. H 
Andrews, A. MaJors CoLoNnEL cea, 3. Ye Ist Lieurenants 
Peixotto, E. M.. Waite, S. Partello, J. K. Frissell, H. N Broedlow, R. W 
Harrison, W. F. Cotton, J. W. Lummis,  ¢ Eason, J. D. 
Marshall, P. G., Jr. c Masor Behan. E. V Judd, J. H. 
Murphy, J. J. a Eberle, S. S. Hea, J. 3 Ancker, C. J. 
Love, R. F. Campbell, P. S. Lull. Tr. € Howat, J. B. 
Johnson, J. S., Jr. Coughlin, s. ¥ CapraIns [=e Vesey, R. H. 
Pence, A. B. McKay, W. R. Morse, W. P. lst LIEUTENANTS Odor, R. W. 
Fleming, W. R. Luck, H. C. Brown, J. A Smith, N. A. 
Ist Lievrenants _ Hazelrigg, W. R. Blair, N. Sullivan, A. F Sutherland. E. M 
Edens, J ist Lizurenants Et, D. H Collins, L. C. Halter, B. S. 
Killen, W. D oaceinn Orsinger, R. Stevens, B. G. Garvin, C. 
Nichols, A. R oe ig e, M. S. Randolph, G. N Hilliard, L. L. 
Beckett, R. C mone in Cc. er, L. 2p LIEUTENANTS Higgins, C. C 
Willis, J. B erwein, A. H. Uhrig, J. E. Cummings, E. A. sieets 
’ 2p LiIEUTENANTS Babb, R. L. A z 
Whitlow, A. B Cooper, R. C. Ist LIEUTENANTS Overfelt, C. D. 
Alexander, Pach. 7. Howie, R. G. Collins, C. D. 
DeWitt, W. W ; Sanders, A. D. Ft. McKinley, Me. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
Stephens, L. E Lewis, J. A. 7 
Seebach. C. Maertens, K. Lr. CoLoneE. Matt AP 
Buck, W. A. 3d Infantry Chrisman, 0. G. Nolan, D. A. H or mtg H 
pears Ft. Snelling, Minn. Wright, BE. K. Halterman, H. W 
ont; 2p LIEUTENANTS Masons Howard. C. 
Francis, D. T. ; CoLoNEL Senithers, 8. W Garrison, D.G.C. Grandali. R. G 
niin Cer Chrisman, yt F Absent: Greeley. B. M 
Gamble. A. S. ; Lt. CoLone.s Deyo, MF r Hathaway, L. R. Absent: 
a a oles Comune ga WB 
tchell, P. J. » BD. St n, J. 0. 
Carpenter, R. C. Masors 1. Sinan, B. B oan e 5. ; 
kanes, SE. e. Reinhardt, EF, Lz. Cuoum, = Ross, FS 
eeley, H. J. onte, W. A. utler, f 
Navas, M. B. c Haycock, C. P. wat ory 
APTAINS Schlaepfer, . K. Wash. 
2d Infantry CaPrains Kupfer, A. K. Bonnett, D. V. N. 
Ft. Wayne, Mich. ceon Me. H. E. Anteame. ‘. ! M. — ini CoLoNeEL 
ones, C. ourtillott, Kershaw, C. C. ll, F. W. 
CoLonEL onic C. S. Rosas, C. A. : —_ 
Shaw, F. S. Cody, J. C. lev ara “FEY Lr. Coronet 
Linden, H Ist LikuTENANT Cooey, A. W. M , E. E. 
CaPraIns Robe H.S Pangburn, E. D. Johnston, H. D. aie 
McLendon, E.L. —- Millard, W. W a ' erry 
Solderholm, N. L. _— Fowle, D. G 2p LiguTENANTS ee Sar 
Alfonte, D. R. Dyer, F. M M Bleakney, W. R. F. nena Mg * Lester, G. W. 
askins, E. H. Oseth, I. Bergquist, E. C. > ee = s ‘ 
Doane, I. E. Frakes, E, M Prunty, G. H. MacLaughlin, P. E. — Absent: 
—, R. Ackerson, M. Willette, G. C. McMurray, C. M. 
ey, H. E. Arnold, R. F. Trotter, L. T. R. 4 " 
Smith, W. L. Speece, N. W. ee Carratns 
Anderson, K. S. Boyers, J. A. CaPraiIn Hayden, C. H., Jr 
Renth, R. L. eee, 7-2 - Ft. Missoula, Mont. Oliver, M. G. Heseneien, 0. W 
ensen, H. T. Casey, J. 
ist LimeuTENANTS Townsend, G. R. Masor 2p LIEUTENANT Birks, H. D 
eee, . ¥. sv Latwemmanes Gonser, G. J. Merchant, E. F. ee a = 
Gould, H. W. Davidson, 0. L. Carrains Byerly, F. S 
Pughe, K. F. Dukes, , a ® Foster, A. D. Ware, R. L. 
Gooler, M. H. Newell, H. F, Fisher, G. 6th Infantry Strain, J. F 
Carnes, J. J. me on" Pomerene, J. D. Jefferson Bks., Mo. Pijatts, W. A 
ne, K. E. 
20 LIEUTENANTS Zimmerman, W. C. ist LIEUTENANTS CoLONEL Isbell, H. W 
Beattie, — B. Boyle, Rothermich, A. E. Whitworth, P. Absent: 
Boos, F. Watson, N. A Alexander, F. M. Worthley, L. E. 
Wilson, .. ‘c. Fish, J., III Nist, G. W. Lr. CoLonex ia 
Dicks, J. L. Randolph, J. 1st LIBUTENAN 
Skinner, L. L. 2p LIEUTENANTS R. C. 
Ft. Brady, Mich. Smith, D. B. Enger, E. E. Magors Yeates, J. J. 
: Underwood, J. W. Ford, L. P. Smith, C. R 
Lr. CoLoner Absent: Barnes, G. R. Underwood, A. R. dy} 
Cole, O. R, Miller, W. R. Kinnee, D. J. Tipton, A. C. Ferenbaugh, C. B. 
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Horne, J. C. 
Carrington, G. C. 
Burgess. F 
Sloan, E. F. 
Ohrbom, V. T. 
Harding, H. J. P. 
Beeler, D. T. 
Bing, R. C. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Purdue, B. P. 
Dobak, A. A. 
Dressler, J. F. 

Absent: 
Wadman, J. F. 


Chilkoot Bks., Alaska 


Masor 
Spalding, B. D. 


CAPTAINS 


Bogan, L. C. 
Amis, L. W. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Bottomley, | _ A = 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Roberts, H. V. 
Ringler, E. L. 


8th Infantry 
Mt. Moultrie, S. C. 


COLONEL 
Coleman, W. P. 


Mason 
Warren, S. 


CaPTaINs 
Lindsey, M. F. 
Helmbold, P. A 
Ellis, D. M. 
Philips, W. C. 
McGee, A. P. 
Richey, W. R., Jr. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Purswell, S. 
Smith, C. M., Jr. 
Wallis, L. D. 
Bowen, J. E., Jr. 


20 LIEUTENANTS 
Bailey, K. R. 
Felber, J. G. 

Gude, E. W. 
Tarpley, T. M. 
Strader, R. 
Smothers, T. B., Jr. 


Ft. Screven, Ga. 


Lr. CoLoneL 
Wilson, E. M. 


Mason 
Sibert, F. C. 


CaPpTains 
Wright, R. L. 
Hammond, C. G. 
Wheeler, H. B. 
Whittemore, K. S. 
Cameron, A. D. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Kelly, P. C. 
Knight, D. B. 
Marron, C. Q. 


2p LiEUTENANTS 
McKinney, H. E. 
Johnston, K. 
Baltzell, G. F., Jr. 
Mays, S. E., Jr. 


Absent: 


Montgomery,H.E.,Jr. 


9th Infantry 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 


CoLoNEL 
Weeks, G. M. 


7. COLONEL 
Kelly, J. R. 


10th Infantry 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


CoLoNEL 
Young, F. S. 


Lr. CoLone.s 


Hickox, A. A. 
Bowman, E. E. 


Mason 
Crea, H. B. 


Caprains 
a x 


McKee, 
Fairchild, R. F. 
Crose, J. O. 
Neundorfer, O. J., Jr. 
Smith, R. B. 
Miller, R. S. 
Hagens, J. M. 
Williams, T. H. 

lst LIgUTENANTS 


Miller, W. B. 
Banks, C. G. 
Evans, + J. 

Brann, D. W. 


Thompson. F. M. 
Kernan, G. M. 


2p LiruTENANTS 


Thompson, J. V. 
Fritzsche, C. F. 
Ivy, J. M. 
Bryan, J. K. 


Absent: 
Nourse, K. E. 


Ft. Hayes, O. 
Lr. CoLone. 


lst — 
Post, B,D 
odie & . D., Jr. 


2p LiruTENANTS 


McGinness, J. R. 
Farra, J. F. 


Absent: 
Wetherill, R., Jr. 


Camp Knox, Ky. 


CapTaIn 
Bartley, W. L. 


ist LifurENANT 
Brinson, J. F. 


2p LiEUTENANT 
McKee, M. 


lith Infantry 
Ft. Benjamin 
rison, Ind. 
CoLoNEL 
Hobbs, H. P. 


Lr. CoLoneE. 
Musgrave, T. C. 


Masors 
Cleary, A. W. 


Edgerly, J. P. 
Starlings, P. N. 


Captains 


Gammon, J. P. 
H. G. 


Wiegand, C. D 


Meloy, G. S. 
Morin, M. J. 
Taylor, J. S 


13th Infantry 
Ft. Adams, R. L 
CoLonet 
Chamberlain, F. V. S 
Lr. CoLone. 
Scott, J. 
Caprains 


Thorn, H. 
Johnson, A. re 


Kinney, G. c. 


2p LI®uTENANTS 


Johnson, R. C. 


Absent: 
Gilchrist, J. R. 


Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 


Lr. CoLone. 
Beebe, R. E. 


CapraIns 
Bechtold, Z° E. 
Ellis, R. 
Ryder, I. E. 
Bolan, H. W. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Cowles, E. R. 
Nelson, K. J. 
Hubbell, R. W. 


2p LiruTENANTS 
Lawrence, G. H. 
Thayer, A. 
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14th Infantry 
Ft. Davis, C. Z. 


CoLoNeEL 
Gohn, J. F, 


Lr. CoLone. 
Woolnough, J. B. 


Masons 


Whiting, G. W. C. 


Stevens, J. A. 
Bertram, E. H. 
Paschal, P. C. 


Captains 
Bell, L. 
Elson, J. H. 
Willis, R. W. 
Gent, W. F. 
Nielsen, G. C. 
Wright, A. T. 
Craig, M. E. 
Renth, E. J. 
Stewart, J. M. 
Johnson, E. H. 
Kennon, B. C. 
Huber, L. 
Lawrence, J. H. 


Cunningham, W. A. 


Orrill, A. 
Waite, W. A. 
Lewis, H. L. 


Ist LIeUTENANTS 
Rubinstein, D. H. 
E. 


Hazeltine, C. R. 
Granberry, H. C. 
Douthit, S. L. 
Ballard, D 


2p LAEUTENANTS 
Lightcap, G. E. 
Saffarrans, W. C 
Van Brunt, R. 
Cleaves, H. H. 
Halverson, J. 
Colson, J. B. 
Wade, J. O. 
Rudolph, F. A. 
Martin, G. E. 
Quinn, H, A. 
Axup, R. W. 


Absent: 
Regan, J., Jr. 


15th Infantry 
Tientsin, China 


CoLONEL 
Taylor, J. D. 


Lt. CoLoNEL 
Cummins, J. M. 


Masons 


Jones, by a. JF. 
Doe, J. A 


CaPTaIns 


Daniels, L. F. 
Whitcomb, J. C. 
Egger, G. B. 
McCroskie, F. C. 
Hostetler, R. L. 
Davis, G. A. 
Ramsey, G. L. 


Champeny, A. S. 
Colby, E. 


Harvey, J. B. 
Thompson, 0. H. 
Nichols, J. A. 
Keith, H. W. 


Ist LieUTENANTS 
Pence, C. W. 
Sanders, R. C. 
Peach, E. W. 
Smith, C. A. 
Jenkins, R. E. 
Shepard, W. P. 
McClure, R. B. 
Christian, T. H. 
Howard, T. T. 
Adams, S. J. 
Honnen, G. 
Warden, C. C. B. 
Dwyer, P. R. 
Emanuel, E. H. 
Boatner, H. L. 


2p LiEUTENANTS 
Koch, R. A. 


Cornog, W. W., Jr. 


Lamb, S. S. 
Ford, H. P. 


Glasgow, W. J., Jr 


16th Infantry 
Ft. Jay, N. Y. 


CoLoNEL 
Williams, A. S. 


Lt. CoLoneEL 
Phillipson, I. J. 


Masors 
Lemmon, F. L. 
Schwein, E. E 
Bond, T. G. 


CaPTraIns 
Pickett, J. 
Brown, P. D. 
Savage, G. P. 
McCarthy, L. J. 
Ritter, W. L. 
Jones, D. 
Andrews, J. A. 
Bashore, W. E. 


Hoffman, R. J. 
Madigan, F. T. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Welcker, C. A. 
Smith, V. W. 
Hardy, W. J, 
Harris, J. T. 
Warren, J. H. 
Frederick, J. D. 
Moroney, W. J. 
Hoke, W. M. 


Absent: 
Bruckner, J. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Reynolds, J. M. 
Kirby, H. C. 
Lovell, J. M. 
Callery, J. R. 
Nichols, J. A. 
Buchanan, D. H. 


Absent: 
Campbell, D. 
Haskell, F. W. 
Bork, L. S. 


Ft. Wadsworth, N.Y. 


Mason 
MacDonald, S. C. 


CapTains 
Ednie, A. V. 
Metcalfe, S. L. 
Andino, E. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bond, E, J. 
Rosenbaum, F. B. 
Frederick, J. D. 


2p LirUTENANTS 


Ginder, P. D. 
Beall, H. L. 
Moran, H. F. 
Jones, S. W. 
Totten, J. E. 


17th Infantry 
Ft. Crook, Neb. 


COLONEL 
Trott, C. A. 


Masors 
Vachon, J. P. 
Koenig, E, F. 


CaprTrains 
Wood, S. A. 
Austin, H. A. 
Boatwright, J. R. 
Lammons, F. B. 
Wickham, F. O. 
Chase, A. G. 
Griswold, S. F. 
Hurless, B. F. 
Cherry, T. G. 
Ferguson, J, M. 
Sebastian, H. G. 
Gist, J. H. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Dupree, H. 
Hughes, 0. W. 
Gunn, D. M. 
Robinson, W. A. 
Fisher, H. G. 
MacKenzie, A. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Dudley, o. > ee 
H 


Lane, S, H. 
Williams, J. O. 


Maulsby, W. E., Jr. 


Caldwell, W. G. 
Graham, L. B. 


Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 


Lr. CoLoneL 
Dunford, R. A. 


CaPTraiIns 
Sebastian, H. G. 
Wickham, F. 0. 
Kaech, E. A. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Simmonds, C. D. 
Grimes, A. J. 


2p LAEUTENANTS 


Bailey, H. M. 
Helson, R. T. 
Lindsey, J. B. 


18th Infantry 
Ft. Hamilton, N.Y. 


CoLoNEL 
Graham, W. B. 


Lt. CoLrone. 
Thuis, C. A. 


Masors 
Cheadle, H. B. 
Gardner, A. G, 
Dowling, P. J. 


CaPTains 
Scott, D. M. 
Goodyear, M. B. 
Beers, W. H. 
Wise, K. B. 
Flanigan, W. A. 
Hackney, E. N. 
Harris, T. A. 
Culton, A. Y. 
Hodge, J. R. 


Absent: 
Blue, J. W. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Marsh, J. H. 
Brenner, J. 

Absent: 


Emory, H. R. 
McCarthy, J. E. 
Mitchell, R. T. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Blair, R. C. 
Scott, J. D. 
Barkes, L. Cc. 


Dombrowsky, A. J. 
Kellotat, W. F. 
Griffin, T. N. 
Silver, S. F. 
Quinn, D. W.. TIT. 
Schepps, M. C. 
Hanson, H. F. 


. Schuyler, N. Y. 
Mason 
Ayer, W. F. 


CaPpTraIns 


Lewis, H. H. 
Rouse, R. T. 
Brooks, H. J. 


ist LI®vuTENANT 
Tanzola, V. J. 


Absent: 
McGehee, A. J. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
McAneny, G. F. 


Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 


Masor 


Lockwood, B. C., Jr. 


CapTaiNns 


Coghlan, J. J. 
Parker, H. C. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Roysdon, D, S. 
Smith, C. E. 
Dickey, F. R. 


2p LIeUTENANTS 
Nadal, R. A. 
Webb, A. N. 
Seitz, J. F. R. 


19th Infantry 
Schofield Bks., T. 1, 
Coons. 
De Funiak, F, RB. Jy 
Lr. Cotong, 
Pruyn, J. M., 


Masons 


Evans, A. C. 
Culberson, W. L. 
James, H. W. 


Absent: 
Poland, E, L. 


Fields, E. L. 
Absent: 
Irving, F. A. 


Ist LiIevrenants 
Lukert, E. P. 


Absent: 
Wiltamuth, R. 


2p LIEUTEN ANTS 


Kaylor, J. P. 
Whatley, V. D., Jr. 


Absent: 
Maglin, W. H. 


20th Infantry 
Ft. Francis FE. War- 
ren, Wyo. 


CoLonet. 
Neff, J. H. 
Lr. Coon! 
Absent: 
Gregg, L. L. 


Masor 
Bonney, F. E. 
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CAPTAINS 
Mckee, E. L., Jr. 
Franson, P. O. 
Jenkins, T. G. 
Ide, H. R. 
Coulter, W. L. 
Adair, A. 
McKenna, J. W. 
Creseett, S K. 
Boyle, E. E. 
Semnere, H. D. 
Hale, W. A. 
Montesinos, M. 
Irvine, W. H. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 

Robinson, D. L. 
Bizzell, L. C. 
Winstead, T. E. 
Williams, C. L. 
Greene, J. F. 
Farmer, C. R. 
Essig, T. W. 
Ziegler, A. N. 
Olson, K. S. 
McLean, D. S. 
Jones, W. C. 
Haney, L. W. 
Foster, R. M. 
Cragun, D. J. 


2p LIFUTENANTS 
Ross, J. 
Watkins, G. M. 
Kutz, C. R. 
Fadness, A. G. 


2ist Infantry 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 


CoLONEL 
Arrowsmith, G. D. 


Lr. CoLone. 
Charlton, G. C. 


Masors 
Cowles, D. H. 
Reed, M. 

Switzer, J. S., Jr. 
McClure, W. R, 


Caprains 
Bulger, J. W. 
Daugherity, R. D. 
Tiffany, S. R. 
LeGette, A. S. 
Graham, G. C. 
Gaskins, C. E. 
Robinson, P. B. 
Craig, C. F. 
Daniel, J. W. 
Hull, J. E. 
Scudder, I. C. 
Bain, B. B. 
Barnhill, L. H. 
Fenters, C. E. 
Skinner, G. W. 
Hardee, F. W. 
Kelly, C. 

Nolan, J. P. 
Smith, R. P. 
Fox, W. J. 
Williams, S. T. 
Chamberlain, 
C. M., Jr. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hoy, T. A. 

Davies, T. H. 
Jacobs, R. C., Jr. 
Knudson, F. eS 
Lawson, R. M. 
Thorpe, E. R. 
Kelley, BE. W. 
Bidwell, B. W, 
Arnold, W. H. 





Cornell, T. M. 
Addington, F. T. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Lifsey, C. Q. 
Monger, A. J. 
Sharp, W. B. 
Moore, R. S. 
Morgan, A. C. 


2p . LIEUTENANTS 


Mack, E. C. 
Turner, R. G. 
Cook, R. L. 


Absent: 
Hunter, R. E. 


Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 


Masor 
Thomas, C. W., Jr. 


Capratns 


Jones, R. A. 
Brown, T. C. 
Howe, J. H. 


Ist LreUTENANTS 


Joyce, T. F. 
Hudson, C. F. 


20 LiruTENANTS 
Mason, S. B. 
Giddings, F. 


Ft. McClellan, Ala. 


Mason 
Baer, M. R. 


23d Infantry 


Lr. CoLone. 
Tarbutton, E. H. 


Masons 
Coates, C. E. 
Schmidt, W. R. 
Ritchel, C. S. 
Dollarhide, E. S. 
cS be 


CoLoNeEL 
Shipp, A. M. 


Lr. CoLone. 
Parker, H. A. 


Mason 
Halloran, G. M. 


Chamness, H. S. 
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27th Infantry 2p LAEUTEN ANTS Ist LieUuTENANTS a9 mo We a ay af A 
Schofi 5 uller, W. G. , 
- Cooper, P. nr LE a Roady, J. 0. Hardee, D. iL. 
CoLonet Elliott, G. E. ect : McCarthy, T, F Connor, 
; Peploe, G. B. Kovarik, J. C. y. tT. F. GR 
Hunt, W. E. Ewing, C. B. W. B. Abeont: meen ' R 
Lr. CoLone: —— . . Curtis, Pe Cauthorn, F. S. B. ——: . woe 
Herman, R. J. Lockett, J. W. » FLA Ist Lisutenants ‘!¥es, W. M. 
Masors Vincent, R. F. Knight, L. B Wilson, H. M., Jr. 20 LiEUTENANTs 
Brown, A. E. ao, SS ee McChrystai, H. J. Baker, R. A. 
Adler, C. J. : , ey, Grav . 
, A. B, Madison Bks., N. ¥. Killpack, H. W rom, J. N. hy w. hr 
Brannan, F. M. Mason ~— gg Smith, W. E., Jr. Brinson, N. M. 
liam. H. E Prizer, O. H. Latimer, F. N. 
Carrains Carlock, F. D. ~ ~ig® P G. L. Newman, A. § 
Hedge, G. R ae Mies kb Mickelwait, C. B. Riggins, L. A. 
Stark, J. V oo w. French, J. Dansby, J. W. 
Mullins, W. F Goding, E. C. Lame J. W. Long, W. E. 
Cleaver, G. C. Hackett, W. K. yh Cain, L. B Barnett, J. D. 
Merrill, H. N Wilbur, H. S. jackson. GC. E Kindley, R. B Cleland, J. P. 
Hunt, G. A Ist LIEUTENANTS «= Walsh EJ Bruner, G. Stephenson, W. G. 
Hinwood, J. H Diller’ L. A Haynes, A. F Thurston, B. E. 
Ennis, R. Stebbins, A. K., Jr. v er, RH Hess, J. B. Laidlaw, W.e. 
Westfall, C. C Sahay, <£ phn way Sydenham, H.G. —_ Bowen, F. §., ir. 
Groves, J. M go Lamuymawrs — Taylor, G. A Skinner, M. L. 
Wimberly, N. A Miller, V. R. Absent: Mergens, G, C Dabney, J. 
= me <™ B Verbeck, W. J. Stokes, J. H. 2p Lazurexants -MeCleave, R. B. 
Bates, E Johnson, W. P. 2p LieUTENANTS Reeder, R. P., Jr. 
Simpson, F. P name, AT ets 2 | are, ©. 8 
Holmes, T. R Kammerer, M. R. Montgomery, H.G., 334 Infantry 
Burt, F. Ft. Ontario, N. Y- Brown, R. H. Jr. Ft. Clayton, C. 7. 
Waterbury, P. B. Gilbreth, J. H Strauss, R. V. 
Mason Hocker, W. F. Hammack, L. A. Coton. 
ae ae O Strickler, D. G. Mathews. J. J. Kellond, F. G. 
. . reary, . * 
Miller, J. &. Carrains anni he Love, BR. L. Lr. Couonm. 
Brier, W. W.. Jr. pre Jl; Wells, T. J. Severson, C. F. 
ngs, D. L. n : inridge 
Fowler D. M. Yancey, W. B. wie, 2 -_ a Masons 
Keeley, H. J. ist Lieutenants Doidge, J. P. mal ee ison pn 
2p LIBUTENANTS = Kullman, J. W. eae S ne Ne ae Van Vliet, R. C. Jr 
Criswell, H. D. Kielty, J. A. ae a Bishop, R. H. 
saree, B. ¥. 2p LIEUTENANTS Tre ¥ J areigg 
Kengla, L. F., Jr. » : Adar P. D Kimbrough, J. M. Caprains 
Robinson, N. J. Phelan, W. J. WwW. L. Vv R. W 
Smith, C. H. Fuller, L. A. La — ic Lr. Coronet Whitney Ww 
Anderson, J. R. ’ L. Krauthoff. L. W Hooper, E. L. Farnsworth, J. F 
Nourse, R. S. Grier, J. 1 Chalker, C. W. 
Carroll, P. L. Sladen. F. W.. Jr Masors Wood, W. S. 
Dougherty, J. R. — 29th Infantry Woods. R.N Henley, D Klein, J. A. 
Grace, W. P.._ Jr. Ft. Benning, Ga. Hubard. R. B Carr, W. W. ark, H., 2d 
Hawkins, J. D. Winn. J. J Engleman, I. H. —Seifer, C. W 
Watts. N. E. paneagg—4 Joyes. Jw CAPTAINS 8, L. W 
Loviess, J. B. Pendleton, H., Jr. Tvnch, G. E. Moore, F. M 
Butler, L. ; is: sah aes Haywood, J. E MacLaughlin, S. 5 
Lr. CoLoNnELs Collins, F. E. Niedeserum, W. J 
Absent: . Strayer, T. Knuebel, J. H. Shoe ot 
Hutton, P. C., Jr. Brandt, A. 30th Infantry Harries, H. L. Sh >, B. a 
Hunt, E Pres. of San Fran- ae w. Lb nn 
Masors cisco, Calif. Llovd Cc L Fariss, W. B. 
28th Infantry soya, ©. y, HI 
Peiniogers N.Y. EES 4, Camm OBowoig yw. Camis 
CoLonei. Taye, TF. | (| own. F.R. Rich, F.'M og a + a 
Stewart, G. E. detain Lr. Coronet ae ay Samuenen, 8.4 
Lr. Coronet Rhoads, 0. R- Thompson, C.F. Stack BR. I. Marshall. W. © “ 
i. McAllister, M. D. Lippincott, J. R. c + oo 
Fulmer, J. J im, it Masors Lane FW. Calais, C. H 
Masor Reed, 0. W. soutien, 3... Cowen, G. G. eng > > 
Mills, B. W. Wear, G. S . J. G. Tydings, W. L. Pps, 
ie, B Halloran, M. E Smith, G. L. aa S J. Anderson, C. F. 
CaPTaINns Joiner, T. D Smith, R. C. Colpin, E. R. Lanham, C. T. 
Brown, P. H ett, R. Crowley, E. K. : 
Hasson, J. A Ulsaker, C. M Captains Sullivan, C. J. 2p LABUTEN ANTS 
MacGregor, L. E Huskea, V. G Slappey, E. N. Burnap, A. E. Stevens, F. R. 
Garza, J. L Richmond, N. W MacKechnie, A. R. May, W. Hill, J. G. 
Nelsen, N. M. . Mann, W. M. Watkins, R. B. Traywick, ‘ T. 
Poindexter, W. 0. Deane, J. R Kraul, G. E. Roberts, W. H. Martin, 
Swab, R. a Bases att, = 0.. 3 Bergin, v= Turrentine, R. F. — “i % 
Richmond, V. L. vin, oyd, P. J. rson, A. S. 
Barker, E. S Fountain, J. R. Ist LIEUTENANTS = Herte, R. J. 
ist LIEUTENANTS — Brine, E. 1 Poland, T. G White, A. F. Johnson, H. W. 
a bo J., Jr. Finney, M. R Minnigerode, K McCoy, E. D Walker, J. EF. 
Cole. Beatty, G. S. Newton, J. C Ross, D. M. N. Johnson, H. RB. 
Palrbrother, H. W. Atkinson, E. C. Forbes, M. H Deaderick, G. S. McGown, D. P. 
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‘a 7. L Masons 

ine an oo 3 ey a Mercader, L. 
Daugh y; Ross, F D. A Gorder, A. 0. Geraghty c 
Stanton, R. B. Starrett. C. H Plank, C. H. Sutties, 5. i Sirmtagham, Z 

, W. , vans, J. Gilfillan, J. 
oritith, J. H. Thom, K. W. ist LIEUTENANTS = Van § D.L. ‘Townsend, J. D. 

ist LIEUTENANTS = RR J. E. Van Horne, E. J. Jones, C. W. 

aa Fie Ww. T.. Jr. O'Brien, J. D. Carcenee 

Hart, C. H., Jr. Floyd, R. B. Pendleton, A 

sith Infantry Baker, J. J. 20 LiruTENANTS Joerg, R., Jr 
Ft. Eustis, Va. Jordan, H. > 57th Infantry P. 

CoLONEL proven Fag Ss. ‘Ww Smith, aL Ft. Wm. McKinley, Spicer, Cc. B. * 
Smith, A. T. Beaver, G. M. ; A. 
"- CoLonELs ae Covonet Frye, R. ES % 
Morrison, Cc. BR. Wa Malin, 4 * Myer, E. A. siaem a 
Mason, C. W. Lend: w. Ww. Lr. Coroner Flew MK 

Masons Thomas, R. G., Jr. 45th Infantry Hossfeld, H Pettee, C. S. 

Decker, G. H. Ft. Wm. McKinley, $c 
jeass, W. C. g ee DE Islands Masors leg 
Stephens, J. W. G. . A i hs 
Kerr, D. R Oconnor, w. Ww CoLonEL omene, A Ring, t 

CAPTAINS ar pgs Oy Jr Martin, C. A. Mortenson, G. J.* Homes. D. N. 
Elliott, C. N. cose J. H. Lt. CoLoneL Ladd, “4 . Arnold, E. G. 
Funk, A. J Black, P. J Hoffman, C.s. Moore, foman. f 
Cianchini, L. F. Munson, E. L., Jr Oa Absent: . “a B 
Jones, C. R. James, T Moseis Hunt, E. L.* Boulware, M. 
Fintey. D, Hi Shugert, C. 2 * vir lst LievuTENaNnts 
Finley, D. H. Powall H. B. Alden, Cc. z CapraIns L Ww 
Murphy, J. L. Stark, E. D. Miler. i. E.* Hildebrand, H. B. fester, D.T 
Johnston, H. . > Ss. rs Mullett, D. 

Collins, T. K.* Burgess, T. B. Wilders, P. C 
oC A. c.* Chastaine. B- H. = winis, H. E. 
unday, “4 ss b “ 
Moncure, W. A. P. ae We —, i jt. Gray, 'W. V. 
Tow, W. M. 38th aon ag Monroe, mae gy L. D. L. So Lamwrew ants 
lst LIEUTENANTS Ft. Douglas, Absent: Towle, W. H.* Noble, M. C 
Van Studdiford, G. a? Lantz, C. H.* Pry. a at Kearns, E. B., ge. 
Paine, SE” oe se ir". Carrains Donovan, L. Vail, H.'K. 
vag % AJORS mS Cc. D. 
ris, G. M. Hillsman, R Sugrue, 
Haskell. LW. H . eC M- Kelly, J. J. Hilldring J H. Feather, E. H. 
Schaffer, W. H. Mueller, P. Dark, R. F. Fielder, Ss Luongo, H. . 
Howell, G. P. teen — & my ceomty,. :. ee . 

l. L. E. inpin, . ’ je Schewe, . . 
ame ly D. P. Caygill, x Wessels, T. F. Moore, J. . 4 Johnson, wv. —" 
Conley, S. G. a, CH eg pe Ss woe n | nea . A. 

20 LIEUTENANTS Mitchell, EH aw aol Pr T. Smith, H. T. Hornisher. F. A. 
Stika, R. W. Morris, Gilbert, H Lueure Be 
Baird, W. J. Pierce, G. S MacDonald, G. F —_ j ig ink, R. F. 
Howard, F. E. Robinson, C. A. Carter, W. M Mamer, Bender, G. E 
Webb, E. M., Jr. Rogers, F. B Barth, R. A.* Bigby, W . Bauer, 
Morton, P. Schwatel, W. P. McGuire, M. J McRae, J? . Dark, 
Poorman, D. A. Sherwood, W. I. Adkins, E. C Hall, B. M. o 
Arnett, C. T. Sloan, R. Hyssong, C. L Howard, H. a 
Reatee, © sa oat. pt ome ga be 3. E. ; ist Tank Regiment 
Chard, R. H. L NANTS Scheibla, H. D. Graham, W. E. Ft. George G. Meade, 

oe. RaEEe Passailaigue, E. P. Dunkelberg, 

Bassett, R Guevara, S. G.* Md. 

Boone, J. W. lst LigUTENANTS McCormick, 0. Lr amet 
35th Infantry Brawner, P. A., Jr. Christian, F.* Poblete, R. ; . ny E 
Schofield Bks., t. & Dean, W. F. Haltiwanger, W.N.* wre De aplane, . . 

geen, EY. Hollister, P._A.* 2p LIBUTENA ace 

CoLONEL K a 4 "Ho M* Hames, S. T. 4 

rams, Haynes, H ‘ G. F.N 
Welborn, I. C. Mueller, W. J. Bryant, R. W. Keiler, R. D. Dailey, G. F. N. 
‘ Opie, R. E. G. Smith, W. B Carne, W. J. CapTrAIns 
Lr. CoLone. Wells. 0. D. Lc Honnold, W. H 
Potter, P. C - B., Jr. Jaynes, G., Jr Culp, C. M 
Potter, P. C. Wilkes, B. pton, Ordway, nd, S. J 
Walecka, J. L.* Evans, I. K. Raymo 

Masors 2p LIEUTENANTS H. J. Lynch, G. P. Ryan, C. J 
a A mands, 7 M.* Harding, F. C 
Mee FER Easley, B. Jr os ca v8 Johnson, J. N., Jr 

tLean, F. R. ey, B., . nn, F. E. ove 
McLain: R. E. Grinstead, J.B. ae ig - G. Brunks, W. iH St. James, s G 

. Kearney, » e Wh e, ° & 

CaPTaIns Knudsen, J. S. 2p¢ LIEUTEN ANTS (*) Philippine Scouts. Antusen, G. 1 
Cartwright, L. J. Lynch, G. P. K. Cc. Whatley, 

yn Strother, ith. EB 
John, E. Palmer, H. Bragan, 3 Smith, 
Brown, E. E, Stewart, J. A Mead, A. D., Jr. Absent 
Condren, G. D. Hundley, H. 65th Infantry L. D 
Malone, E. H. Okla. Matthews, H. F Post of San Juan, Tharp, 
To sc ~~ Wilson, 0. 0. P. R. ace Lussbemeanres 

a . e - 

Rehm, W. F. Masor na al w. CoowEn Chrisman, T. J. 
Ward, — ecagy? oxi Gaddis, J. W am, G. W. Heylsun, E. B. 
Lloyd. J. P. a - ~. a : Ashburns T. a. ‘ar Lr. 5 em a .3 
Lagorie, A, 3 rough, J. ° 5 TIpham, . . ™ _ 
Linnell, F. E. Lathrop, L. T. Horner, A. A Cam 
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a _ 
Bonwell, M. W Leone, L. P. ist LIEUTENANTS 4th Tank Company 6th Tank Company, 
Paquet, L. C. Barr, D. G. Buechner, W. H. (ist Platoon) (ist Platoon) 
Barnes, G. D. Erdman, B. K. Ft. McClellan, Ala. Jefferson Bks., Mo, 
Round, R. E. 2p LiIEUTENANTS ae 
Shattuck, M, C. O'Neill, G. P. 2p LieUTENANT aa Ist LIEUTENANTs 
Robinson, C. Macklin, J. E. Glavin, E. J. F. McCafferty,G. H. = Larkins, R. H. 
Absent : — W. = ist Larurenant Moore, A. L. 
Elkins, S. B. Roosma, 4. A. 24 Tank Shingle, E. 6th Tank Compan; ne 
Cobb, A. L. Ft. Sam Houston, (2d Platoon) 
Tex. ro ba ~~ esaad Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
tod Battalinn "“"' 24 Tank Regiment Carrains Ft. George G. Meade, _18T Lunurenanr 
Ft. Benning, Ga. (24 Battalion) Brockschink, F. R. Md. McAllister, B. J. 
a G. Meade, Dittemore, H. P. ler Limvrenaxt 
Masor IRUTEN Wheeler, R. B. 
Brett, S. E. Carrains oon us > - 11th Tank Company 
Hoyt, H. B. DeWitt E A Schofield Bks., Y. H. 
CapraIns Griswold, H. C. » BE. A. 5th Tank Company 
Taylor. J. E Remington, W. E. McCaskey, D. D. ist Platoon) inteneis 
ay gy » & ’ iin 
Gat, ae Laoranas te Lanricaes fg nm ter, 0. r 
Althaus, K. G. Murphey, J. A. Scott, E. L. eS an nee ea Ist Ligurenants 
Lampke, L. J. Johnson, E. C. Carman, J. L. 
MacDonald, R. Mueller, E. A. Morgan, H. T. Ricamore, P. W. 
Ramsey, A. C. 94 Tonk Roane, T. W. Dayton, J. 
1st LIBUTENANTS 2p LIEUTENANT Ft. Lewis, Wash. 2p LAEUTENANT 
Gutkowski, J, J. 5th Tank Company Seely, T. A 4 
McLamore, R. T. Meister, M. E. CapraiIn os Fe wan - y t. A. 
— i. ‘. Spalding, D. P. bed sor —_ 
Childs, B. lst Tank Company ’ APTAIN 
Pierson, A. cients. BP. 
Watkins, E. Alexander, R. E. 
Vida, F. J. CaPrain Collins, W. 0. Ist LIEUTENANT 501 
Roberts, W. T. S. O’Mohundro, W. H. Long, W. D. Jordan, L. P. 
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Military Procedure 


Prepared expressly for the citizen soldier. 


Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. 8S. Army 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 3 


For study and file with Training Memorandum No. 1’ 


THE ARTICLES OF WAR 


REVIOUS notes emphasized the 

importance of control, and outlined 
some of the habit-forming methods of 
acquiring it. Close order and other 
drills provide the best means of form- 
ing in the men habits of accepting con- 
trol by the officers. 

We must remember that in war all 
able-bodied citizens owe military serv- 
ice to the Government. The citizens as- 
signed to officers for military training 
vary greatly in type, tendency, and 
mentality. Even so, control and ac- 
ceptance of control are so essential that 
a code of laws is provided, in the form 
of the articles of war, that gives the 
leader ample authority and power to 
demand proper response to his control. 
Fortunately we do not engage in war 
unless the people of the country not 
only approve, but insist upon it; and 
citizens indueted into military service 
usually report for duty possessed of the 
Jetermined spirit of the nation, which 
facilitates their military training. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon you that laws, especially criminal 
laws, are designed for a very small per- 


centage of our citizens. For instance, 
the law that says in effect ‘‘He that 
murders his fellow man shall upon trial 
and conviction therefor be hung by the 
neck until dead’’ is designed only for 
the few who have murder in their 
hearts, The articles of war which pre- 
scribe severe penalties for their disre- 
gard or violation are designed pri- 
marily for the small percentage of our 
military population who are reluctant 
or who refuse to cooperate in meeting 
the requirements of national defense. 
By means of the courts operating un- 
der the articles of war, we are com- 
pelled at times to indicate to the re- 
luctant few the comforts of cooperation 
as opposed to the discomforts of refusal 
to respond to control in training and 
in battle. 

Of course the laws—the articles of 
war—for the government of soldiers, 
must be read and explained to them, 


but it must be done with such care - 


and tact as not to leave the impression 
that you are now gleefully waving a 
big stick with which you will drive to 
get results. 

The manner in which an officer 


‘See INFANTRY JoURNAL for January, 1930, page 177. 
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makes use of the articles of war easily 
defines the leadership that he exercises 
over his unit. If he depends for control 
solely upon the driving capabilities of 
the articles of war he becomes a man 
driver. He must resort frequently to 
threats, the implement of the weak; he 
controls through fear, rather than 
through an imbued spirit of coopera- 
tion and loyalty. Such control does not 
endure; it breaks as soon as the driv- 
ing stick breaks, and usually when con- 
trol is most needed. Officers are too 
busy in war to be taken from the battle 
fronts to sit on courts; consequently, 
man-driving, fear-inspiring methods 
will not endure the first campaign. 


rs 


The leader must sometimes use the 
courts. They serve as aids in the sense 
that the traffic officer’s second or third 
warning is more effective when it js 
accompanied by a fine. But the leader 
must foster fear of courts in any crim. 
inal element that may have been in. 
ducted into the military service. While 
judiciously using the courts, the leader 
works for the development of sentiment 
in his unit for right and against wrong 
procedure. In other words, he moulds 
opinion and enlists the momentum of 
opinion on the side of right. Soldiers, 
like citizens, are loath to run counter 
to unit or publie opinion. 


@ 
Waterloo Was Won on the Fields of Eton 


Ligut. B. M. McFapyen, Infantry 
This paper is the third of a series of playlets by Lieutenant McFadyen. 


In each one the author brings out one 


point of training or organization 


in such a manner as to invite further thought by the reader.—EpIrtor. 


Act I 


Time: Afternoon, early fall. 

Puace: The gymnasium. 

Cast: The coach and the football 
squad, assembled for skull practice. 

CoacH: ‘‘Today we are going to 
study the defensive by working out 
some problems based on the last lec- 
ture.’’ (He produces seven red blocks 
and seven blue blocks and puts them 
on a table that is marked to represent 
a football field.) 

Ist. QB.: ‘‘But Coach, there is one 
thing that I don’t understand about 
that defense lineup you gave us last 
time. Here is the other team lined up 
close together so that it can bunch 
against us, yet here we are spreading 
out to stop them. It seems to me that 
they could drive us off the field when 
we are spread out like that,’’ 


Coacu: ‘‘But you forget one thing. 
When all is said and done, the man 
with the ball must come in just one 
direction. Now the other team may 
make any number of secondary attacks, 
either to deceive you and suck you in, 
or to hold you fixed over in one corner 
of the field while the man with the 
ball makes a touchdown. So here is 
what we do. We put our men in the 
principal places over which the plays 
may come, such as through the center, 
off tackle, around the ends; and whe 
the ball is snapped we have somebody 
there no matter which way the ball 
carrier comes.’’ 

Ist QB.: ‘‘Sure. I see now. And 
then our backs pile on him.”’ 

Coacu: ‘‘ Attaboy.’’ (He then moves 
the blocks that represent the red teal 
into an offensive lineup. He partially 
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lines up the blues.) ‘‘You, over in the 
corner. What position are you out 
for?”’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘*They told me end, sir.”’ 

Coacu: ‘*Then come over here and 
arrange these blue blocks and show me 
where you would play on the defense. 
No, wait a minute. Have you ever 
played football ?”’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘Not much, sir, but I can 
arrange those bloeks.’’ (He goes to the 
table and places the ends out from the 
rest of the line.) 

CoacH: ‘‘Now why did you place 
them there? It is the right place.’’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘Beeause the enemy team 
might decide to go completely around 
us, so | put that combat post out to 
protect our flank. If they do decide to 
envelop that flank he will protect us.”’ 

Coach: ‘‘What do you mean by 
‘combat post’? That’s an end.”’ 

R.O.T.C.: Exeuse me, sir. We get 
into the habit of ealling them that over 
in the military scienee and tactics 
classes.’ 

Coach: (Curiously) ‘‘Do you un- 
derstand why we seatter our line when 
on defense?’’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘Yes, sir, we do the same 
thing in our taeties, except that we 
hold out some men to hit the enemy 
with when we find out where he is com- 
ing.” 

Coach: (Grins and produces the 
backfield bloeks) ‘‘ Well, we are not so 
lar behind the times in football. We 
hold them out, too.’’ 


Curtain 


Act II 


Time: A week later. 
Place: The same. 
Cast: The same. 


Voacn: ‘*Today we are going to 


work on the attack. I gave you defense 
last week. When you decide on what 
to do in attack remember your defense 
lessons. (He produces the blocks and 
lines the red team up for defense.) 

Ist QB.: ‘‘What are you using the 
reds for?’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Now all of you prospective 
quarterbacks keep your eyes open. 
Look at these red men, because they 
will have a whole lot to do with your 
plans.’’ 

2nD QB.: ‘‘What do they have to do 
with us? They don’t know what play 
we are going to use.’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Listen. If you ever expect 
to be a quarterback or any other kind 
of a back, get this once and for all. If 
you were driving down a road and you 
came to a place where fallen trees 
blocked the road, would you go over 
the biggest trees, or would you get out 
and look around for the best way 
through? Those red men are blocking 
your road.’’ 

Ist QB.: ‘‘Sure. I see. Figure out 
what they’re ready to stop, and then 
cross ’em.’’ 

CoacH: ‘‘Smart boy. Now all of 
you get this one.’’ (He changes the 
red blocks until the line is very close 
together and the ends are almost touch- 
ing the tackles.) ‘‘Quick! What play 
are you going to use?’’ (He points to 
a player.) 

CENTER: (Who was at the end of the 
finger) ‘‘Buck it through center.’’ 

2nD QB.: ‘‘Delayed spin.’’ 

Guarp: ‘‘Send it over me. They’re 
close together and I ean drive 
through.”’ 

CoacH : (He points to R.O.T.C.) 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘Envelop them.’’ 

Coacn: ‘‘What do you mean ?’’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘They are close together 
and they haven’t anybody guarding 
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those flanks. I’d hit them in the line 
with my secondary attack to hold them 
while the man with the ball ran around 
one of those ends.”’ 

Ist QB.: ‘‘Sure. I see. End run 
when they’re jammed in close like 
that.’’ 

CoacH: (Sareastically) ‘‘Smart 
boy.’’ (To R.O.T.C.) ‘‘That’s the idea, 
though. But are you going to send him 
around there all by himself?’’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘No, sir, I’d send every- 
body I could spare so as to knock out 
those reserves. That frontal attack 
doesn’t have to be so strong, so I’d send 
some linemen around if I knew how to 
get them out of the line.’’ 

Guarp: ‘‘Let me go. I know how to 
get there.’’ 

Haursacks: ‘‘Sure. We know how 
to do it.”’ 

CoacH: ‘‘You know everything 
about it except the most important part 
and that is when to do what. Watch 
this.’ (He arranges the red blocks 
with very wide intervals.) ‘‘Now that 
line is spread too much. So this time, 
instead of going around it, we are go- 
ing through it, find a weak spot and 
hit it hard. Then if their lines huddle 
together again, why we can go outside 
of tackle or around an end again. But 
remember, no matter which way you 
go, through or around, there has to be 
another effort in order to keep the other 
team in doubt and suck in the defense. 
When we drive through the line what 
happens to those backfield men who are 
backing up the line?’’ 

R.O.T.C.: ‘‘ When we drive through 
our interference must widen the gap 
by spreading out to the flanks and 
blocking those men, so we had better 
hit that point hard with enough sup- 
port to look after the enemy’s re- 
serves.’’ 


te, 


Coacu: ‘‘ Now, R. O. T. C., the same 
play. You are running interference for 
the ball carrier. You have gotten 
through the line. Just in front of you 
are two defensive backs. They are 
abreast of each other, but are about 
ten yards apart. Which man are you 
going to take out?’’ 

R.0.T.C.: (Slowly) ‘‘It depends on 
the scheme of maneuver. It will take 
all of my strength to take out one of 
them. They are both the same distance 
from me. I believe that if the runner 
intends to cut to the right I should take 
out the man on that side, but if he in- 
tends to cut to the left I should take 
out the left man. I should always do 
what will further the main effort, that 
is, help the ball carrier to get free.’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Now we are getting some- 
where. What R.O.T.C. just said was 
jumbled around, but it is the basis of 
all of our plays. Every man knows 
what each man is going to do. Then, 
if you get a fielder’s choice, why do the 
thing that will clear the road for the 
ball carrier.’’ 

Ist QB.: ‘‘Coach, I’m beginning to 
get on to this stuff. As I see it, we 
have some rules to go by. But the rest 
is thinking out plays as we go along. 
For instance, back in that setup where 
you said end run, if it had been fourth 
down and, say, seven yards to go, with 
the ball in our territory, why we'd 
have had to kick.”’ 

Coacn: ‘‘Now you are talking! 
That’s it exactly. You are the quarter- 
back, the director of play, or whatever 
you want to eall it. You look at the 
other team. You look at your own men. 
You figure what your men and the met 
on the other team ean do. You look at 
the ground to see where you are, how 
close you are to either goal line, how 
close to the sidelines, how much you 
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need for first down. Then, and only 
then, do you say what play to use.’’ 

oxy QB.: ‘Sure. Estimate the situa- 
tion. There isn’t any use of running 
an end run into the sidelines.’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Now here is another setup. 
The reds are holding you. They have 
two ends who are smearing you on 
every end play. You ean get through 
the line, but the secondary is on you 
before you ean gain. What to do?’’ 

Aut: (A puzzled silence with many 
wrinkled brows. ) 

Ist QB.: ‘‘It seems to me that it’s 
about time for an inerease in fire-power 
on those reserves.’’ (He mutters to 
himself and starts to count on his 
fingers—rifle—bayonet—machine gun 
—now what is that other one ?—angle 
or angel, high something. His face 
clears.) ‘‘Why sure. Give ’em some 
high angle fire from the mortar.”’ 

2np QB.: (Exeitedly) ‘‘That’s it. 
Forward passes. Throw some forward 
passes behind them. If they don’t 
seatter out we’ll make a touchdown and 
if they do seatter out they can’t stop 
us through the line because they will 
be kept back there until after the play 
has started.’? 

CoacH: ‘*Smart boy!’’ (But not so 
sarcastically) ‘‘How did you guess 
it?’’ 

2nD QB.: ‘We joined that M.S.&T. 
¢lass,’? 


Curtain 


Acr Ill 

Time: A week later. 

Place: The same. 

Cast: The same. 

Coach: ‘*As this is our last skull 
Practice before the game next week I 
am going to give you a short review. 
There are prineiples that govern every 
same or oeeupation, and football is no 


exception. I want you to remember 
these principles and use them every 
time you have a job to do. The first 
one is, have something definite toward 
which to work. Don’t run the ball for 
several downs and then try to decide 
which play will score. Before you do 
anything, decide which play will score, 
and then call all other plays to lead 
up to that play. 

‘“*Next, you can’t make touchdowns 
without the ball. Get the ball and don’t 
lose it. A good defense is fine, but get 
on the offensive and stay there. And 
when you are on the offensive, put 
power into it. Don’t send your men 
wandering all over the field, but put 
interference in front of the runner— 
put your punch where it is needed. 
But here is one ticklish point which 
you must decide at the time. Save your 
energy by using some plays that you 
don’t expect to have gain a lot and 
sandwich these with the power and sur- 
prise plays. 

** An old play will make a touchdown 
as fast as a trick play if you spring 
it as a surprise; a trick play is just a 
surprise. Have you ever seen a team’s 
running attack completely stopped, and 
suddenly some back reels off thirty or 
forty yards? Probably that time no one 
gave the play away in advance. Theo- 
retically, every play is good for a 
touchdown, if it is properly executed 
and surprises the opposition. 

‘*Trick plays and triple passes will 
work against a weak team, but when 
you tackle a tough team and the going 
is hard, stick to simple plays. Last 
year we lost the big game on an inter- 
cepted lateral pass when we had three 
downs to make two yards. The joint 
effort of every man on the team, the 
utmost in teamwork, is necessary to 
score. A back can’t gain when the line 
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leaks, and no line can win when the 
backs pile up or fumble. 

‘‘Finally, a team can’t be beaten 
when it has the will to win. 

‘‘That’s all for today.’’ (He turns 
and goes into his office, followed by the 
assistant coach.) 

2np QB.: ‘‘That was a good talk the 
coach made. I never thought about 
those things that way. But he left out 
two principles. ’’ 

Ist QB.: ‘‘ What about that last one 
he gave us?’’ (The players leave just 
as the coaches return.) 

Asst. Coacu: ‘‘It’s going to be a 
hard job to find some one in that crowd 
who can call the plays.’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Oh, maybe somebody will 
develop. ”’ 

Asst. Coacu: ‘‘That R.O.T.C. boy 
knows more real tactics than anyone 
else. But he doesn’t know football 
language.’’ 

Coacu: ‘‘I’ve been thinking about 
that. Those tactics of his are pretty 
sound. In fact, I wish that all of the 
squad were in those military tactics 
classes. ’’ 

Asst. Coacu: ‘‘That would be a 
good joke on those army officers. Teach- 
ing our squad football tacties and call- 
ing it military science. All we’d have to 
do would be to tell them that an end 
run was like one of those envelop- 
ments. ”’ 

Coacu: ‘‘Funny, isn’t it? And if 
they had some greenhorn recruit who 
knew football they could order him to 
‘take and place this outfit for defense’ 
and he could do it, too. Of course 
there is a whole lot of difference in the 
fine points, but if I had to teach mili- 
tary in a short time I’d try to put the 


—— ee, 


idea over by talking football to them.” 

Asst. CoacH: ‘‘Sure. Im this day 
and time nearly every boy or man 
knows something about football—that 
is, except our squad. Why the other 
day I saw some grade-school kids run. 
ning interference to beat the band.’’ 

CoacH: (Speculatively) ‘‘Let’s tell 
that army officer and get him to try it 
in his classes. Tell him to teach one of 
his problems in football language and 
see what happens.’’ 

Asst. Coacu: ‘‘ Who starts as quar- 
ter?’’ 

CoacH: (He grins) ‘‘R.O.T.C. Tur 
about is fair play.’’ 

Curtain 


Act IV 

Time: A war. 

GUARD: (now a lieutenant) ‘‘Cap- 
tain, a runner is here with a message 
from the major that the company is to 
hold this position on Football Hill. | 
wish we knew what to do.”’ 

Ist QB.: (now a captain) ‘‘ What’s 
the worry? You go get that line 
straightened out for defense, tell the 
center to play back until the ball is 
snapped and put the tackles on that 
high ground where they ean smear the 
play, and get the ends out wide in case 
of an end run.”’ 

Guarp: (Eagerly) ‘‘Sure, I see. 
And you get hold of the backfield and 
have them back up the line.”’ 


Runner: (To himself) ‘‘ What are 
they talking about?”’ 
* * * 


Enemy Report: ‘Attack on Foot- 


ball Hill failed. Position too well or- 
ganized,.’’ 
Curtain 
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Antiaircraft Rifle Firmg Practice in the 
Infantry Regiments 


HE infantry regiments are con- 
h ancl antiaircraft rifle firing 
under the provisions of Tentative 
Training Regulations 300-5. They are 
keeping eareful record of the results 
and are making recommendations for 
changes in and addition to those regu- 
lations. 

In order that the whole Infantry 
may know what is going on, the Jour- 
vAL will make reports of the regiments. 
If it is not possible to publish all of 
the reports, the JoURNAL will at least 
extract and publish the paragraphs 
that are of special interest, with their 
source, 

The first report of the series, which 
appears below, is that of the 23d In- 
fantry. A special feature of the work 
of that regiment is that it emphasized 
the training of a large number of men 
in a short space of time. 


REPORT OF ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRING OF THE 
23D INFANTRY, SEASON 1929 

The antiaireraft training of rifle 
troops of the 23d Infantry for the sea- 
son of 1929, was conducted according 
to Training Regulations 300-5, modi- 
fied to meet loeal conditions. This was 
‘ollowed by firing at towed targets by 
rifle sections. The object of this train- 
ing was to seeure a heavy and accurate 
burst of rifle fire, instantly, upon low- 


flying aircraft, from troops on the 
march, in combat formations, or in 
bivouae. 

No attempt was made to fill the réle 
of artillery or machine guns, nor was 
any firing done at altitudes of more 
than seven hundred feet. 

Cover and security formations other 
than those necessary for fire control 
were not used, as counter action by 
fire was, as far as could be determined 
without actual combat, found to be the 
best available defense against aircraft. 

Rather extensive experiments were 
made to develop sound and practical 
methods of training large numbers of 
troops in a short time. 

For this purpose, a range was con- 
structed, on which three thousand men 
could be trained in seven hours. The 
system of instruction was very simple. 
It consisted of a senior instructor, nine 
officer assistants, thirty noncommis- 
sioned officers, details of range 
mechanies, and so on. 

The regiment was divided into eight- 
man groups, by battalions. The groups 
in each battalion were numbered, first, 
second, third, ete. 

Lists were prepared that showed 
each man in the battalion, by name, 
in group order. Opposite the name 
were the scoring spaces for each class 
of firing. Such a list was furnished 
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General View of the Antiaircraft Range 


to the officer in charge of each section. 

The regiment was marched to a 
demonstration field at the end of the 
firing line, where the course of instruc- 
tion was explained and demonstrated 
by the senior instructor and the 
demonstration group. Officers and non- 
commissioned officers were especially 
selected and carefully trained. 

The regiment then marched into the 
training area, by orders. The first or- 
der consisted of twenty-four men, the 
first eight-man group of each battalion. 
Each order was divided into two re- 
lays, each consisting of three half- 
groups of four men from. each 
battalion group. The officer in charge 
of the first section received the first 
order, checked it on his list by name, 
and gave his instructions by coach and 
pupil method, in which one relay acted 
as coach, and the other as pupil. He 





scored the firing, or the triangles, and 
dismissed the first order, which then 
reported to the officer at the second 
section. The second order was on the 
ready line at section No. 1, and re- 
ported to the officer in charge as soon 
as the order ahead had cleared the line. 
The entire regiment passed through 
the training area in this manner. 

On moving targets one relay, con- 
sisting of three half-groups, fired while 
the other relay furnished the motive 
power for the target. 

The range was built to conform to 
this method. It had twelve firing 
points at each set of targets. 

Each class of targets was built in a 
section by itself, and all sections were 
placed on one straight firing line, with 
ample space between sections to per- 
mit individual section operation. 

Sighting and aiming sections were 
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Triangulation Section 


placed back to back with the firing 
sections and separated from them by a 
thirty-yard street. A demonstration 
was provided where the entire regi- 
ment could be assembled for imstrue- 
tion. The demonstration, aiming, and 
stationary fire targets were standard, 
three-foot by five-foot machine gun 
targets. 

The moving parallel targets were 
three feet by ten feet. These were run 
on a three-section four hundred and 
twenty-five-foot track, pulled on alter- 
nate ends by men on the end ropes. 
Four men on each end were ample. 
Three ears ran in tandem and carried 
twelve targets. A thirty-foot screened 
track section connected the forty-four- 
foot firing section. 

The vertical moving targets con- 
sisted of a suitable uprights mounted 
on three forty-five-foot poles. The tar- 
get frames were made in two sections, 
tour feet by twenty feet each, carrying 
six targets. These were run on taut 
cables for rails and pulled down by 
man-power, and eaused to rise at the 
preseribed rate of speed, by falling 
weights. Constant speed was main- 
tained by ramps, weights, and cable 


] 
sope, 


The preseribed target was not used, 


as it was found impractical for troop 
training. Silhouettes of standard size, 
ten and one-fourth inches by four 
inches and six and one-fourth by four 
inches were used instead, and shots 
were scored as hits or misses on this 
improvised target. In order to secure 
individual shooting and prevent firing 
on the wrong target, a system of alter- 
nate red and blue silhouettes, with cor- 
respondingly colored pegs on firing 
points, was used. This proved highly 
successful. 

The target sections were numbered 
consecutively, and the leading groups 
of the battalions advanced in order 
from one section to the next. 

The .22 caliber rifles of each or- 
ganization were pooled and placed on 
the firing line and remained there dur- 
ing the day’s firing. Supply sergeants 
and mechanies were in charge of clean- 
ing and securing rifles. Each supply 
sergeant had charge of the rifles from 
his own company. 

In the training, given as prescribed 
in Training Regulation 300-5, the sec- 
ond proficiency test showed a gain of 
seventy-one per cent over the first. 

The average of this regiment was 
23.8 per cent hits on the parallel mov- 
ing targets, and 23 per cent hits on 
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The Vertical Moving Targets 


the vertical moving targets, using tar- 
get light lead. 

One twenty-one riflemen, 
fired at towed targets. Target speed 
seventy-five to ninety miles per hour; 
slant range, seven hundred feet; two 
hundred and ten shots per target. On 
targets coming directly over troops, 
eleven hits were made on one and nine 
on the other. No tracer ammunition 
used. On targets moving parallel to 
two hundred and ten shots 
were fired with no tracers and one hit 
was made. 

Second target under same condition, 
using sixty per cent tracers, was hit 
nine times in two hundred and ten 
shots. Wind twenty to thirty-five 
miles per hour. 

From this practice, it is very evident 
that low-flying enemy planes can be 
hit by ground troops. The effectiveness 
of the fire would naturally depend 
upon the amount of protection on the 
plane and the armor-piercing quality 
of the bullet. 

In summing up the antiaircraft fir- 
ing of this regiment, the following 
recommendations were made : 


section, 


troops, 


210 


That the antiaircraft score-book be 
disearded as being impractical. 

That miniature silhouette targets, 
sized according to speed and range, 
be used and scores be recorded by num- 
ber of hits. The present system of 
scoring is impractical, as it requires an 
excessive amount of time and is too fine 
an adjustment for this class ot firing. 

That the antiaircraft ranges be built 
in such a manner as to allow a large 
number of troops to be trained in a 
short time. 

That mixed tracer and ball ammuni- 
tion be fired. 

That twenty rounds (sixty per cent 
tracer and forty per cent ball, alter- 
nately placed in each clip) be carried 
in the right-hand front pocket of the 
belt. 

That troops be taught to fire in- 
stantly, without any halt order, or any 
attempt to take cover, upon some such 
order as, ‘‘ Three lengths, Fire.’’ 

That the possibility of armor on an 
enemy’s planes be considered when de- 
termining the caliber of the army rifle 
or automatic rifle. 

That the first proficiency test be dis- 
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The Parallel Moving Target 


continued. It has been found that it 
is injurious to the morale of an organi- 
zation to have the men shoot before 
they have had proper training. It is 
suggested that instead, a standard tar- 


get be procured and that ratings be 
given for prescribed proficiency. 

That this term, ‘‘antiaircraft fir- 
ing,’’ be changed to read, ‘‘ Aireraft 
firing.’’ 


® 
Regular Infantry 


HE training of the 3d Infantry 
Brigade, the 9th Infantry and the 
23d Infantry, lays particular stress on 
keeping the command ready for field 
service. Training in combat operations 
makes up a large part of the work. 
Battalion commanders hold weekly 
tactical exercises for their battalions; 
the regiment has two combat training 
days each month; and the entire 
brigade takes part in one or more tac- 
tical exercises per month. Field artil- 
lery, tank, and air corps units also 
take part in these exercises, and the 
chemical warfare officer of the 2d Di- 
vision provides chemieal warfare ma- 
terials. In this way the battalions, the 
regiments, and the brigade itself re- 
ceive constant practice in combat situ- 
ations, in which they work with some 
of the Infantry’s battlefield auxiliaries. 
: ® 
‘he trigger squeezers of the 3d In- 
try, Col. W. C. Sweeney command- 


ing, will have another busy season at 
Fort Snelling. The regiment is send- 
ing challenges for telegraphic small 
bore rifle matches to all infantry regi- 
ments of the. Army, including those at 
foreign stations. This is a considerably 
more ambitious program than that of 
last year, which included only the reg- 
iments of the United States proper. 

There are also some intercompany 
matches in which every man will fire. 
The target frame that Capt. R. F. 
Arnold, 3d Infantry, developed, will 
make the work more enjoyable. This 
frame is built so as to be operated from 
the firing point and so as to bring the 
bull’s-eye of the indoor target always 
to ‘‘twelve o’clock’’ at the time of fir- 
ing. 

As an incentive for close competition 
the commanding officer has provided 
for cash prizes aggregating one hun- 
dred and five dollars for the small-bore 
firing. Teams in the first three places 
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in each class will receive ten dollars, 
six dollars, and four dollars. High 
seores in teams by individuals in the 
first. five places in the teams will re- 
ceive five dollars, four dollars, three 
dollars, two dollars, and one dollar. 


® 

The 4th Infantry, Col. J. K. Partello 
commanding, has finished its intereom- 
pany small bore matches for the season 
at Fort George Wright, Washington. 
A group of the best riflemen are now 
competing for places on the regimental 
team. Hopes are high that this team 
will be fully as good as the one that 
represented the 4th Infantry last year. 

In order to provide safe and sane 
sledding for the youngsters of Fort 
George Wright, Colonel Partello has 
had a toboggan slide built out of serap 
lumber. The chute is twenty feet high 
and one hundred feet long. 

® 

In the 15th Infantry, Col. J. D. 
Taylor commanding, there is a new 
policy that requires all men, including 
members of the Quartermaster Corps 


— 


and other services, who arrive jp 
China, to attend an extensive course in 
recruit training under especially de- 
tailed officers and noncommissioned 
officers. Such a course began on Oeto- 
ber 18 for the replacements who ar. 
rived in China at that time. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that by 
October 31 the men: had all been re. 
turned to their organization for duty. 

During October two officers and two 
enlisted men who had enrolled in the 
Chinese language school completed 
satisfactorily the course in the Chi- 
nese spoken language. Twenty-four 
officers and one hundred and fifty- 
three enlisted men are now students in 
this school. 

The Armistice ceremonies at Ameri- 
ean Barracks, Tientsin, China, are 
simple and impressive. Perhaps no- 
where else in our Army were there so 
many representatives of foreign coun- 
tries present to assist in an American 
Army unit’s observance of the day. One 
of the impressive moments came with 
the decoration of the memorial tablet 
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in the American compound. The tablet 
was decorated with seventeen wreaths. 
Each representative placed his wreath 
and then stepped back to uncover or 
salute, according to the custom of his 
country. 
® 

In the 29th Infantry there has been 
time between drills and demonstra- 
tions to develop and equip fully a gov- 
ernment licensed amateur radio sta- 
tion. Under the direction of Private 
Shinn, Headquarters Company, 2d 
Battalion, soldiers of the regiment do 
the work. Station W4HU now main- 
tains regular communication with sev- 
eral hundred amateur stations all over 
the United States, Canada, and Ha- 
waii. It sends an attractive call card 
‘to all stations with which it com- 
munieates. The equipment is modern 
in every respect; the soldiers who op- 
erate the station built or bought most 


of it out of their own funds. The sta- 
tion is pleased to send messages free of 
charge. This project appears to be im- 
portant from both the points of view 
of training and recreation. 


® 

On December 6, 1929, the 1st Tank 
Company, 1st Division. stationed at 
Miller Field, New York, awarded 
prizes and medals to members of the 
organization for high scores madé dur- 
ing the tank marksmanship firing at 
Camp Dix. Col. Adolphe Huguet, 
commanding the special troops of the 
division, presented the prizes. Corp. 
William Riddell won the first prize, a 
handsome silver cup, for a total score 
of 364 over Course A; Tank Marks- 
manship, which is believed to be a rec- 
ord. For the first time the Ist Tank 
Company, Lieut. B. K. Erdman com- 
manding, qualified one hundred per 
cent in tank marksmanship. 
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National Guard 
Marksmanship and the National Guardsman 
Lieut. FLoyn D. Gipson, 132d Infantry, Illinois N. G. 


RAINING in the art of shooting 

has for years been one of the out- 
standing features of the training pro- 
gram of all combatant units of the 
military service. An infantry man who 
does not know how to handle the 
weapon with whieh he is armed is of 
little or no use to his unit when in 
action. But he cannot know this by 
mere iustinet. Marksmanship is an art 
'o be cultivated. It is not born in the 
individual. It is easy for some and 
hard for others to acquire, but in any 


event it takes a certain amount of con- 
scientious training on the part of the 
individual to become proficient in the 
art. 

The training program of the Regu- 
lar service is a very definite one. It 
develops the individual soldier from 
the theory to the art of shooting, 
through successive steps each day, un- 
til it develops in him a high degree of 
skill in shooting. He is put through a 
definite program on the gallery and 
the outdoor range. He has competent 
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instructors. In this manner the quali- 
fication percentage of the Regular 
service rises very high. 

Tie marksmanship training of the 
Reserves is entirely in the hands of the 
Reservists. Regular army and civilian 
rife ranges are available throughout 
the country, but the number of young 
men to be attracted through a personal 
desire to learn to shoot well is very 
small. In many places the universities 
and colleges have taken up marksman- 
ship as a minor sport or in conjune- 
tion with their military departments. 
This, however, reaches a very small 
percentage of the large number of our 
Reserves. 

The National Guard, the civilian 
soldiery of the nation, is the force that 
will have to uphold the rights and 
ideals of the United States when they 
are challenged. It is to this unit that 
we must give sufficient training to en- 
able its members to use the weapon 
with which they are armed, and to use 
it effectively. The actual training of 
these men rests directly upon their 
company commanders. In very many 
instances the company commanders are 
unable to train their men properly. 
They are unable to teach marksman- 
ship because they are not marksmen 
themselves, or because they do not 
have the proper support. 

It is as impossible to teach marks- 
manship from the written volumes on 
that subject without the personal 
knowledge of the art from a practical 
standpoint as it is to teach any other 
sport from theory alone. A marksman 
must be made through his own efforts. 
Then, and only then, is he in a posi- 
tion to teach others with proper sue- 
cess. When the instructor of a group 
of men can actually show his men that 
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he can shoot well he gains their cong. 
dence and stimulates in each indi. 
vidual a desire to learn. Then he cap 
give the men proper instruction and 
plenty of actual practice under the dj. 
rection of competent coaches. 

The National Guard soldier is als 
handicapped because he is under jp. 
struction only one and one-half hows 
a week. His attendance greatly han. 
pers his training, as it is not always 
that he can attend drills. The train. 
ing of this man is doubly a hard one, 
Capt. M. G. Browne, Infantry, as. 
signed to the 131st Infantry, Illinois 
National Guard, wrote in an article 
on marksmanship that the only solu. 
tion to training the National Guard 
soldier is to make absolutely sure that 
he is started properly and has had the 
full value of the basic training before 
allowing him to shoot the service rifle. 
One kick by the service rifle invariably 
causes him to develop flinching, a habit 
that it takes years to break. 

Pads are essential on the outdoor 
range. A sore shoulder will always 
produce little habits such as shifting 
the rifle on the shoulder, flinching, and 
failure to grasp the piece properly. 
These things, however little they seem 
at the time, are very big handicaps t¢ 
the development of the individual’s 
shooting and the possibility of better 
scores. 

There seems to exist still another 
handicap that is very detrimental to 
the marksmanship training of the Na 
tional Guardsman. In order that the 
men in each unit may be qualified eae 
year it is necessary to ask the men té 
spend a few days of their time on the 
outdoor range each summer. Very 
often only the same few men respond 
to such training, so that the vast ma 
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jority fail to get it. Only those few ceive pay who does not fire as required 
who make shooting their hobby are by Training Regulations 150-10 and 
found to give the proper response. A submit his scores for record. Such 


company of soldiers cannot be de- 
veloped on this material alone. More 
men must be trained. The problem is, 
how can we do it? 

Assume that you are a company 
commander and are confronted with 
this problem. If the proper authorities 
place in your hands an order to eall 
your company into service three days 
each year for the purpose of qualify- 
ing the men and teaching them marks- 
manship in a practical way, and give 
you your choice as to when to call 
them, your problem would be solved. 
This can easily be done, and with very 
little expense to the state govern- 
ments. 

The following resolution was read 
before and adopted by the officers of 
the Illinois National Guard at the 
state convention held in Chicago in 
1928. It offers a goal for the indi- 
vidual soldier and a tool for the com- 
pany commander to use in handling 
the marksmanship situation so as to 
reach the large majority of his men. 

Resolved, that for the purpose of 
teaching the art of marksmanship to a 
greater number of National Guards- 
men and in a more uniform way, the 
state government of Illinois authorize 
base pay for officers and men for a 
sum of three days in each range sea- 
son. The first two days to be devoted 
to firing the practice course, and the 
last day to firing the record course. 
This will enable the company com- 
manders to require each man of their 
companies to fire the qualification 
course at least onee during the year. 

‘it Further Resolved, that any offi- 
cer or man will not be entitled to re- 


seores to be turned in on the day of 
firing and to be compiled at the close 
of the range season. Such season rec- 
ord seores to be marksman or better, 
or if unqualified they must show that 
the complete instruction course has 
been fired by the «individual, and aec- 
cording to Training Regulations 150- 
10. 

Be it Further Resolved, that any offi- 
cer or enlisted man who qualifies as 
set down above be allowed a bonus, as 
an incentive to higher qualification, of 
a sum not to exceed two dollars in all, 
and to be proportioned to the qualifica- 
tion made. This to be added to his 
pay for the number of days attended, 
and a payroll submitted at the end of 
the range season by regimental com- 
manding officers. 


So far there has been no action by 
the State of Illinois on the above reso- 
lution. But it is hoped that Illinois 
National Guard authorities will see to 
it that sufficient funds are available 
next year so that the recommendation 
contained in the resolution may become 
a fact and spread the training of 
marksmanship to the larger body of 
troops who are not receiving such 
training now. 

We depend upon the National 
Guard for national defense in time of 
war and local defense in time of peace. 
It must protect the citizens of the na- 
tional from other nationals and give 
local protection against riots and un- 
lawful disturbances. Let us place in 
the hands of the National Guard a 
more definite and effective method of 
teaching and developing the funda- 
mental of Infantry training, the use 
of the rifle. 
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Reserves 
Training in Rifle Marksmanship in the R.O.T.C. 
Mas. H. A. Wapswortu, Infantry, D. O. L. 


HE following is a description of 

the system of training of the 
R. O. T. C. in rifle marksmanship at 
Oregon State College. It is offered 
with a view to an exchange of ideas 
on this subject. 

At this institution the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps consists of three 
units. The infantry unit has five hun- 
dred and seventy-nine men, the field 
artillery unit has five hundred and 
fifty-five men, and the engineer unit 
has one hundred and ninety-six men. 
The infantry and artillery units have 
regimental organizations, the engineers 
a battalion organization. 

For the infantry and engineer units 
training in rifle marksmanship is a 
part of the course of instruction. It 
consists of the regular basic and ad- 
vanced training of individuals and the 
development of teams to represent the 
college in intercollegiate competitions. 
For the artillery unit firing with the 
rifle is not required, but members are 
encouraged to train for and to par- 
ticipate in the various intercollegiate 
matches. An infantry officer is in 
charge of the training, assisted by an 
experienced sergeant. 

The facilities for instruction in 
actual firing are a small-bore range on 
the campus, alongside the armory and 
easily accessible to students, and a 
thousand-inch range on ground outside 
the city limits, where service ammuni- 
tion is fired. 

The small-bore range is of the out- 
door type, with overhead shelter at the 
firing point only. It accommodates ten 
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men firing prone or twenty in other 
positions. This type of range provides 
firing under conditions of natural day. 
light. During the months of winter 
the cold is disagreeable and the rain. 
fall a hindrance, and the temptation 
is strong to establish a range indoors 
with heat and artificial light. It has 
been found, however, that results are 
better when firing under natural out- 
door conditions, and this system has 
therefore been adhered to. 

The thousand-inch range is of the 
usual type, and is conveniently acees- 
sible. It requires no description. 

Basie training in rifle marksman- 
ship pertains mainly to freshmen, and 
is taken up at the beginning of the 
spring term. By that time members of 
this class have received sufficient in- 
struction in the nomenclature, care, 
and use of the rifle to insure range 
discipline and to permit firing on the 
range with the .22 caliber rifle. For 
this purpose they are divided into 
groups of about forty. The ‘‘coach and 
pupil’’ method is used throughout. To 
avoid loss of time through attempting 
to zero a rifle for each student, the 
value assigned to each score fired is 
based on the size of the shot group. 
A complete record of the firing is kept, 
by means of which the student’s pro- 
gress is checked and his errors are cor- 
rected. This record is also of assist- 
ance the next year in the selection of 
the most promising shots from among 
the students who then return 4% 
sophomores. 

Advanced training for those juniors 
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nd seniors due to attend summer 
camp is also taken up during the 
spring term. In this instruetion there 
is sufficient firing with the service rifle 
to familiarize them with sights, recoil, 
ind report of the rifle, firing service 
ammunition. This firing is on the 
thousand-inech range. However, the 
sreater part of the time of this group 
's devoted to eareful instruction with 
the .22 caliber rifle on the small-bore 
range. Progress is more rapid this 
way, and experience shows that the 
men whose reeords are best with the 
»? caliber rifle usually make the best 
records with the service rifle at sum- 
mer camp. 

During the spring term the small- 
hore range is also used for the train- 
ing of sophomores in musketry. For 
this purpose it lends itself admirably 
to the arrangement and solution of fir- 
ing problems for small units. Its fa- 
cilities are such as to permit this train- 
ing to go on without interfering with 
other scheduled firings. 

The selection and training of the 
teams to be entered in intercollegiate 
matches, and the firing of the matches, 
take place during the fall and winter 
terms. Candidates for these teams are 
drawn from among those sophomores 
who, as freshmen, had shown special 
aptitude for shooting, and from among 
other students who appear to merit 
consideration for places on the teams. 

For training purposes the candi- 
dates are divided into two groups ac- 
cording to proficiency. In the first 
group are those whose records in 
marksmanship entitle them to be 
placed on what is termed the ‘‘ varsity 
‘quad,’’ from which team members to 
represent the college are selected. In 
the second group are those whose ree- 




















Cadet Carl A. Anderson 


Oregon Agricultural College R. O. T. C. 
Winner of the Pershing Trophy and Gold 
Medal at the National Matches, 1929 


ords in marksmanship do not so en- 
title them, With further instruction 
and practice, however, members of this 
group are frequently able in a short 
time to win places on the varsity 
squad. 

From among the members of the 
varsity squad the forty-five best shots 
are selected at once and divided into 
three teams. Team No. 1 consists of 
the best fifteen shots; team No. 2 of 
the next best fifteen shots; and team 
No. 3 of the next fifteen. This classi- 
fication is not permanent, however; 
from time to time promotions and de- 
motions take place so that for any 
given intercollegiate match the first 
team consists of the then best fifteen 
shots and the second team, if entered, 
of the then next best fifteen shots. This 
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results in a constant scramble for a 
place on each team entered. 

These teams are then put through a 
careful preliminary course totaling 
about six hours of training, after 
which competitive firing between them 
is begun. This firing conforms exactly 
to the conditions of the intercollegiate 
matches. 

The range is open and the sergeant 
on duty is there throughout the day. 
This makes it possible for a student 
who wants a place on a team to prac- 
tice at any hour of the day that his 
own schedule will permit. By this 
method there is a fairly constant flow 
of firers on the range throughout the 
day. 

At the close of the intercollegiate 
match season, which is near the end of 
the winter term, sweaters are awarded 
to the fifteen men who have attained 
the highest average record of general 
proficiency throughout the period of 
the firing. On the breast of each 
sweater is the shield of the R. O. T. C. 
and on the sleeve a band for each year 
the wearer has won this distinction. 
Similarly, a specially designed medal 
suitable for wearing on the watch 
chain is awarded to the fifteen men 
who have attained the next highest 
average of general proficiency. 

The above described system of train- 
ing in rifle marksmanship of the 
R. O. T. C. at Oregon State College 
has resulted in marked success during 
the period of years in which teams and 
individuals have represented the insti- 
tution. During the last seven consecu- 
tive years this college has won the IX 


ts 


Corps Area Gallery Rifle Match. Last 
year it won both second and third 
places in the William Randolph Hearst 
Match (Western Division). At sum. 
mer training camp, firing with the 
service rifle, groups from this institu. 
tion have won the IX Corps Area 
trophy, the ‘‘Doughboy of the West,” 
three times out of the five times it has 
been competed for. Last year the col- 
lege was represented at the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, by two 
students, as members of the [LX Corps 
Area R. O. T. C. team, one of them as 
the team captain. This year the edl- 
lege had three men on the Corps Area 
R. O. T. C. team at Camp Perry. One 
of these, Cadet Carl A. Anderson, En- 
gineers, won the coveted Pershing 
Trophy and Gold Medal, awarded for 
the highest individual score made 
among the members of all the teams 
that fired in the National Rifle Match. 


@® 

The 393d Infantry, Col. J. RB. 
Langley commanding, belongs to the 
99th Reserve Division, and most of its 
officers live in Pittsburgh. The regiment 
has just completed a very successful 
year. There were no skyrocket methods 
but rather training along sound lines. 
This ineluded interesting meetings 
during the winter and well-planned 
active duty during the summer, en- 
couragement of instruction by the 
battalion, and constant contact between 
the Regular Army instructor and com- 
missioned personnel. The attendance 
at camp at Fort Howard, Maryland, 
last summer was sixty officers. 
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Focu: A biography, by Maj. Gen. 
George G. Aston, K, C. B. The Maec- 
millan Company, New York, 1929. 
482 pages. $5.00. 


‘Foch’? is an absorbingly imterest- 
ing and intimate biography of Marshal 
Foch as seen through British eyes. 

Much of the book is devoted to the 
relations of the British commanders 
and politicians with Marshal Foch. 

The style is attractive and the gen- 
eral treatment is sympathetic and 
searching. 

The author keeps to the fore the 
singleness of purpose of Foch and his 
unswerving confidence in the ultimate 
victory of the Allies. 

Every officer should read this book. 
Those who buy it will possess one of 
the outstanding books that treats of the 
World War. 

® 
JuLy ’14, by Emil Ludwig. G.-P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, New York, 1929. 378 

pages. $3.50. 


This illustrious and prolific German 
writer presents in his usual entertain- 
ing style his views of the real respon- 
sibility for the World War. 

He says, ‘‘The war-guilt belongs to 
all Europe. * * * While exact caleula- 


tions of reiative responsibility are im- 
possible, one can say that Vienna and 
Petersburg stand first; Berlin and 
Paris, their seconds, follow them, al- 
though at very different intervals ; Lon- 
don comes a long way after.’’ And 
then, with Teutonic thoroughness, he 
substantiates his views with an array 
of documentary evidence. 

As a panacea he offers this interest- 
ing thought : ‘‘If Europe does not want 
to be dragged into another war, every 
country must pass laws forbidding any 
responsible minister to put on a gas- 
mask; then they will at once come to 
terms.’’ Which leads to this question : 
Then what would happen should some 
irresponsible minister start a gas at- 
tack? 

July ’14 is informative and interest- 
ing, even though one may not agree 
with all of Ludwig’s conclusions. It 
seems to this reviewer that the evidence 
of Germany’s encouragement of Aus- 
tria’s attitude toward Serbia, as pre- 
sented by Ludwig, pins the prime re- 
sponsibility on Germany, for she could 
easily have withheld that encourage- 


ment. An unaided Austria would 
hardly have dared brave Russia’s 
enmity. 
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The Road to Success 


HE principal groups in the In- 

fantry Association are Regular 
Army officers, National Guard officers, 
and Reserve officers. All of these, and 
other persons, receive the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

Whatever the JouRNAL May mean 
to the persons who receive it, to the 
officers of the Association it is the 
voice of the Infantry Association, a 
cooperative association of officers of 
the Army of the United States. So 
regarded, the JourRNAL is worth an 
occasional moment’s thought. If there 
are any generally held ideas about the 
JOURNAL, those on which there is sub- 
stantial agreement probably are: 


It should be an attractive and good 
magazine in every way; 

It should rank at the top among mili- 
tary journals; 


Each number should contain material 
that is of interest and value to every 
reader—Regular, National Guard, Re- 
serve, from general officer of long experi- 
ence to new second lieutenants—quite a 
range! 

These and any other desirable char- 
acteristics that meet the approval of 
its readers give the JouRNAL value and 
influence for good in proportion as it 
meets such views. 

But to make the JouRNAL good costs 
money. And to make it better costs 
more money. And more money, in 
turn, means greater circulation and 
more advertising. Quality, money, ad- 
vertising, and cireulation, are interre- 
lated and interlocked, and, if they are 
all good, they spell success. 
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Recognizing this, the officers of the 
Association and the Staff of the Jour. 
NAL have laid out an ambitious pro 
gram for the next three years. It is 
set forth here so that all interested 
persons may know the goal—and, 
through summaries from time to time 
in these columns, the progress toward 
that goal. 

CIRCULATION 

Much the largest part of the cireu- 
lation of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is 
among Regular officers. As appears 
further on, we are planning changes 
and improvements to make the Jour. 
NAL more and more worth while to all 
components of the Army, and so to in- 
crease its circulation. 

Here are the quotas that we have 
set: 

Regular National Reserv 
Army Guard officers 
officers officers 


End of 1930 80% 40% 8% 
End of 1931 90% 60% 12% 
End of 1932 95% 70% 15% 


Also, we believe that the Journa. 
should be on the reading room table in 
the library of every Infantry organi- 
zation up to and including the Infan- 
try brigade. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL 

It is clear that the Journa should 
include the kinds of material that each 
of the various categories of readers 
enjoys. 
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\Ve are working on a plan to secure 
even better general articles, and more 
of them, and if our cireulation and 
advertising efforts work out, to pay 
more for them. It is too early to de- 
scribe that plan, but an increased flow 
of carefully thought-out and well writ- 
ten articles from our own members to 
the editorial desk would put us well 
on the way toward accomplishing it. 

We are also going to expand and 
develop some of the weaker parts of 
the JOURNAL as soon as possible. To 
that end, we have particular need for 
articles and news items that are of in- 
terest to National Guard. and Reserve 
officers. 

We therefore, here and now, ask for 
contributions. And for the guidance 
of those whom this request may stimu- 
late to write we repeat certain notes 
on the contents of the JourNaL which 


we published in the number for Octo- 
her, 1929; 


l. The JOURNAL gives preference to 
manuscripts which further the purpose 
set forth in Article 3 of the Constitution, 
which are written in good expository 
form, and which deal with subjects of 
which the authors have up-to-date and 
first-hand knowledge. 

2. The JOURNAL needs historical ar- 
ticles, but they should be more than mere 
recitals of fact. The facts themselves 
should be accurate, but more important, 
they should be set down with some defi- 
nite purpose, conclusion, or lesson. 

3. The JOURNAL tries to maintain a 
reasonable balance between articles of a 
general and those of a technical nature. 
It needs both. 

4. The JOURNAL prefers articles that do 
not exceed 3,000 words in length. It is 
our belief that readers of the JOURNAL 
prefer and give more attention to short 
articles that are clearly and concisely 
written than to articles that, no matter 
what their other excellence, are long, 
rambling, and difficult to read. 

_». Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion in the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to the editor. The copy should be neatly 
typed, double-spaced. 

6. The JOURNAL is glad to compensate 


authors within the limits of its means. 





It is also glad to receive manuscripts as 
gifts. 

7. The JOURNAL is glad to receive cor- 
respondence about published articles or 
about other matters of general interest. 
If the correspondents so desire, and if any 
good purpose is to be served, it will pub- 
lish what they write in the Reviews and 
Discussions department. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising in the INrantry JouR- 
NAL serves several purposes. Being 
carefully censored to exclude undesir- 
able matter, it brings to the attention 
of readers things for which they have 
personal or official need, and tells them 
where they can safely and advanta- 
geously buy those things—it serves as 
a line of communication between cur- 
rent supply and personal and official 
demand. In doing this, our advertising 
can prove to our advertisers that it 
brings their products to the attention 
of a superior kind of market—if the 
purchasers will mention the JourNAL 
when they make their purchases. And, 
as important as its effect on the cur- 
rent market is its power to build up 
good-will that will bear fruit in time 
of development, expansion, or war. 
This good-will is built up in the pro- 
fessional journal representing a group 
of officers who are and will be repre- 
sentative of both the consumer demand 
and the policy making group—in 
brief, who will largely determine the 
purchases. 

These facts, and others, we plan 
to use in a systematic and sustained 
effort to increase our advertising and 
make it more and more worth while 
to both readers and advertisers. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


The staff of the JourNAL is setting 
out to do these things. It is using its 
best information and judgment. But 
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It also needs 
the help of every reader—in the form 
of information, constructive comment 
and oceasional contribution. We there- 


these are not enough. 


fore ask every reader to gwe us the 
benefit of his knowledge and opinion, 
and active advice about his JouRNAL. 
We shall later make this easy by send- 
ing out occasional questionnaires on 
prepaid return postage envelope forms. 
Will you help us? 

Each hundred memberships or sub- 
scriptions that we can work together 
to produce means twenty-five dollars 
a month more to spend on the JOURNAL 
for illustrations, authors’ fees, and 
general improvement. Let’s get many 
hundreds. 

Each new advertisement means a 
corresponding step nearer to our qual- 
ity goal. Help us in this too. 

Your Association does not operate 
for profit. When our operations do 
produce a profit we put the money 
right back into efforts toward better 
quality and into service to you, the 
members of the Association. Help us 
to build better service. 

Help your Journau along THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


$e. 








The Zerbee Protractor 


To use a map you must have a good 
protractor—a poor one is too much of a 
strain on the nerves. 

Here is a protractor especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of the military 
man. It applies the declination and 
reads directly all azimuths from 0° to 
180°. No computations, no wasted time, 
no nerve strain. 


Price, $1.00 Post Paid 
Sole Agents 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 











HIKING SONGS 


INFANTRY 


For all social or other occasions 


SHOWS, RALLIES, SMOK 
DINNERS, PARADES, ETC. © 













Snappy words-- Peppy tu 


Words and music by 
Col. R. J. Burt, Infantry 


Arranged by 


Warrant Officer S. A. Dapp, 
Infantry 


Seven Complete Songs | 


$1.50 Postpaid ‘ 


Band arrangements can be 
furnished 


“Kings of the Highway 


(From Songs For the Infantry) 


| 
| 


A Doughboy March with Hiking 
Chorus 





Special military band arrangement ; 
with words i 


$0.75 Postpaid 


Song book or band arrangements}, 
for sale by 


The United States Infantry 
Association 


1115 17th St. N. W. Washington, D.C 


— 














